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PREFACE 



Welcome'to the BRAC 
Railroad Clerical Program 



- When you opened this workboo^^, you took your first step toward becoming both a 
railroad worker and a member Of the Brotherhood of. Railway and Airline Clerks (BR AC). 

Learning to perform as a member of both these groups can bring you satisfaction, dignity, 

^ ... 
and security. 

The BRAC Railroad Clerical Program is broken down into three parts. In the first / 
part you and your teachers will perfect those clerical skills which the railroads require for 
employment in their office^. This will include Business English and Mathematics, Business 
Machines, 0ffice,Practice, Telephone Techniques, Typing, Shorthand, and Key punch. 
Your teachers know the entry level requirements of the railroads. They will work with you 
to help you achieve the necessa;:y skills for employment. 

The second part of this course will familiarize you with basic railroad history, 
terminology, and forms'so that you willfKave a general knowledge of the kind of in forma- ^ 
tion you will be expected to work with as a railway clerk. This will give you an advantage ^) 
over people who come in off the street to apply for a job and know nothing about railroad 
work. To help you understand the railroads, BRAC will have people who actually work on' \^ 
the railroad come and talk with you about their jobs. You will also be taken on field trips 
to the railroad offices where you will be working. 

Fianlly, the'BRAC Program will introduce you to what unionism means and what you, 
as a BRAC member, can expect from **your" union. Remember, you will be required to 
join BRAC within 60 days after you begin work, so knowing about your union contract is 
very important. A union can be no more effective than the total participation of its 
membership. 

If there is something you don't like about what BRAC is doing for you, you can change 
it, but only , if you actively take part in your local lodge meetings. If your leaders do not 
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krvpw what you want they can't fight for ^ou. The BRAC part of this course is to 
teach you how you can participate in your union aod make it truly represer^tive 
of your wishes. 

Learn, Enjoy, Succeed! And, Good Luck! 
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PARTI 

« 

A LOOK AT THE RAILROADS 



Part I 

A Look at the Railroads 

■I ' 

The American economy is made up of many parts that must be brought together. 
Natural resources, such as coal and iron ore, must regch the factories that use these 
resources in making products such as automobiles, refrigerators, and TV sets. The railroads 
perform the vital job of carrying the resources to the factory, and then carrying the 
finished products from the factory to the cities where they will be sold. 

The first railroads were built in this country in the 1830s. They were powered by 
steam locomotives and provided the first real competition to the existing transportation 
network. Until then commercial transport of goods was carried on over a system of 
roads and canals. 

At that time, most of the country's commerce was carried on between the farms 
and large cities of the East Coast. The Krie Can^l, for example, opened the Great Lakes 
to the commerce of New York City. In addition, there was also a system of roads for 
horse-drawn wagons. 

But these means of transport were hmited. Canals were expensive to dig and were ^ 
limited in amount of territory they covered. Horse-drawn wagons could only <;arry so 
much, and were slow. ' ■ ^ 

As the country began to expand westward, the need for' cheap transportation 
- developed. This took place just before railroads were being developed in the East. 

In the early years independent railroads were constructed. Unlike the roads we know 
today, the eariy railroads were more like local car lines. They might run only 50 or 100 
miles, from one city to another. Also, neariy every railroad had its own gauge (the dis- 
tance between parallel tracks). 

These early roads, therefore, did not srrve the needs of the country. A trip of any 
distance at all required frequent changes, considerable time, and much inconvenience. 
Ten different railroads covered the 500 miles between New York and Buffalo, for example. 

t 
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It wasn't until the 1850s that many of the small Eastern roads were consolidated or 
brought together. It was the era of railroad empire building. Some roads were^egitimately 
fmanced and built. Others, existed only on paper and on the worthless stocks that were 
soldlor them. Nearly all the roads were fought over, some financially, others physically. 
During the last half of the 19th century, railroad stock was one of the most popular 
to buy. 

In the period before the Civil War, the railroads began a period of western expansion. 
Discovery of gold in California in 1849 began tjie westward rush. The rest of the Pacific 
Coast was developed as railroads pushed in thai direction and eliminated a long sea 
journey around the foot of South America. In May 1869, the First transcontinental rail- 
road was completed as tracks from the East and West met at Promontory Point, Utah. 

From then on, railroad development took place throughout the country, h came to . 
be the most important form of transportation in the United States. By World. War I, 
about three-fourths of all people travelling between cities did scby rail. Nearly two- 
thirds of freight carried bkween cities went by rail. The railroads employed Hundreds 
of thousands of people. By 1916, there were' 254,000 miles of track in the^United States. 



FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

As the importance of railroads to the country increased, so did recognition of 
possible abuse by railroad companies. Compilations of early railroad stocks provided the 
basis for justified fears of financial srandul. As the country grew more dependent upon 
railroads, it became clear that thq public interest would not be served if the railroads 
were not controlled. || '* ^ 

By the 1870s groups of farniers known as Grangers had become so angered at 
the rate setting abuses of Ihe railroads that they formed railroad regulatory lobbies of 
their own. These activities, combined with significant court cases, helped promote 
Federal iegislation designed to regulate railroad activities. 

The Interstate Commerce Art became law in 1887. It established the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the first transportation regulatory agency in the country,- one 
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that is still in eiistence. Its five members heard complaints -from shippers, examinee? 
witnesses, and looked into the records and books of railroad companies^ 

Since then,. amendments to the original law have changed the look of the com- 
mission. There .are now nine members who have jurisdiction over common rail, barge, 
and' motor carriers. They have the authority to set routes and. rates, to approve 
metgers, and conduct investigations. The commission also deals with operating rights 
and facilities, finances, and enforcement. 
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Parti 

- . * * L 

t 

Railroads 
The Social Environment 



A person's job is more than just the work he does and gets paid for. It is 
the place in which he works and the people with whom the work is done. The 
worker's social surtoundings have a great influence upon his attitudes toward his 
job and how hard he works. More than that, these same social surroundings will 
often inlluence social patterns within the community and even across the entire 
country. 

In the past, some indtistries in this country weji^e known for employing large 
numbers of particular ethnic or racial groups. Steelworkers were frequently of 
Italian or Polish origin. Clothing workers were often . Jewish,' and auto workers 
usually were whites an/d blacks -from the South, 

In the early days, railroads ,wore famous for employing large numbers of 
minority groups. Irish and Chinese, for example, were employed extensively in 
laying the track that opened the we^ward expansion o( the railroads. All of 
these different kinds of backgrounds and employment patterns contributed to the 
policies of their time. ^ 

Collective bargaininit patterns Avore established to satisfy the diconomic needs 
of the workers. But at the same time the social needs of the workers were also 
served. This usually took place within ,the industry in which the workers were* 
organized. 

Over a period ofxtinnfe, many of the early antagonisms between varioiis ethnic 
and racial groups were dissolved. This was brought about, first, through the 
economic advances within the ^oups themsc^lves. As incomes and styJes of living 
rose, the ethnic groups (hat had earlier tended to re.sent **nevvcomers*' bf*^an to 
direct their efforts in other directions. ^ / 
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This transition took place in a number of diffelrent ways. One way was through the 
efforts of many labor unions in changing the environment or surro^indings in which their \ 
members worked. Simply by improving working conditions, conflict between groups was 
diminished. But probably the most important factor was the closeness among groups 
brought about through working toward their common objectives. Conflicts were forgotten 
or done away with when every ohe was engaged in forming a union or bargaining with 
the employer. 

The transition took place in a number of different ways. One way was througl^fche 
efforts ot many labor unions4n changing the environment or surroundings in which their 
members worked. Simply by improving working conditions, conflict between groups was 
diminished. But probably the most importatit factor was the closeness among groups 

\ br.ought about through working toward their common objectives. Conflicts were 
forgotten or done away with when everyone was engaged in forming a union or 
•bargaining with the employer. 

This transition could be seen in another form reflecting the changing make-up of 
the population, and th^^ laws passed reflecting these changes. Minority groups, previously 
without much recognition, began to be heard. For example, in the case of retired 
people, the collective bargaining agreement became a device to construct pension plans 
that would provide^ decent living standards for 'older people. 

As a result,, the work environment began to reflect more compatibility between 
groups regardless of tfiational social trends. People may still live in racial or ethjiic areas, 

' : but worMng environments are quite well integrated. Blacks and ^hite ethnic groups 
work in the same railroad offices doing similar kinds of work and performing that work 

with one another. ^ * 

Historically employment the railroad industry existed oh a quite formal segregated 
basis. Through the 1940s there were separate local lodges, whites in one, blacks in the 
other. This was a carryover from the past .and refkcted the national pattern of segregation, 
' Beginning in the 1950s, the local lodges in BRAC began to be integrated. This took 
. ^ place with the formation of a single local" lodge with both black and white members. 
These single lodges took the 'place of individual black and white locals. They were 
established and operated on the principle prevailing in all locals, that of democratic 
procedures with opportunities c3f expression open to all. 
' ■ R2'3 
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Today, most large railroad' offices are integrated. However, in the small towns and 
cities, the pattern of segregation still exists. At its February 1971 meeting, BRAC's 
Executive Council ordered the complete elimination of all of these^ patterns and practices. 

Railroad offices today reflect many of the sociological and economic changes which 
' have improved the basic position of the working man and woman. Working conditions, 
basically," are equal to those in offices within any other industry. Fringe benefits suCtf^ • 
as vacations and holidays are not only good but are being constantly improved. ^ 

There is significant promise for an improved work environment in railroad offices. 

One area is that of seniority rosters. These are lists which ^eep track of the starting or ^ 

/ 

entry, date of each employee. It is on the basis of these lists that employees can bid for 
higher level jobs. The'people with the^ greatest amoUnt of seniority, or those who were 
hired first, have first crack at bidding for those jobs, if they have the required skUls. 

In the past, some seniority rosters were segregated' between black locals and white 
locals.' Although this was done laigely by mutual consent,-it represented an unequal 
situation. At its ^^71 convention, the Brotherhood of Railvvay and Airline Qerks voted 
to merge, or integrate, the few remaining seniority segregated rosters. As this is 
' accomplished, a more equitable wc«k environment will come about. 

The training you are now engaged in will help you adjust to your work environment 
in a railroad office. It is sponsored by BRAC. It is the first such program designed to ^ 
-train people for clerical 'jobs in railroad offices. In perspective, the program will provide 
an advantage to the trainees over a person with no similar background or training who . 
applies for this kind of job. It wijl greatly ease the entry period for new employees and 
ultimately result in better employees and union members. 




Classroom Quiz 

• 

1. How many of the following are reasons for the better relations. between ethnic 
groups in the Uhited States? , ' 

(a) economic advances, ^'better pay." 

(b) improved working conditions. 

(c) working toward a common objective, such as formation of a uinon. 

2. A seniority list a list which keeps track of how long an employee has worked in 
a certain job. - ^ 

□ True □ False 

r 

3. The purp9se of a seniority list is to give employees with the longest service first 
chance at bidding for better jobs. , 

□ True □ False 

4. Discuss why a. railroad office, like any' other office, reflects the social patterns of 
the community. . * 

5. Have railroad offices followed the general pattern of integration that is found in 
the U.S. today? - 

^ • , □ Yes □ No 
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Part 3 

Glossary of Terms Used on Railroads 



Abstract of Waybills- 
AB Valve 

Accident, Reportable 



, Affidavit 



Air Brake 



Air Compressor 



Air Gauges 



All-Rail 



Allowance 



Arrival Notice 



A report of freight received and dispatched from a- station. 

The operating device used on freight cars for charging, applying 
and releasing the air brakes. 

One arising from the operation of a railway, resulting in damage 
to railroad property of $750 or more; or in the death ^^of^ 
person; or in the disability of an employee for more than 24 
hours during the 10 days following the accident; or in disability 
of others for more.than one day. 

■ A written, statement which is sworn to and s\gneA before a 
Notary Public. 1 ' 

•Device that slows or stops the motion of a car or locomotive. 
Operated by ^fompressed air and controlled manually, pneumati- 
cally, or electrically, by means of which the motion of a car or 
locomotive is slowed or stoppod. 

A mechanical device used to compress air for operating the air 
brake, air signal, and other air-operated appliances on locomotives 
or cars. 

Duplex and single pointer gau|es used on locomotives, cab cars, 
and cabooses to indicate the.amount of air pressure being 
maintained. 

Shipment hauled all the way from orifjin to destination by rail- 
road transportation. When car-ferry service is included in a route, 
the service is still considered as being all-rail. • ^ 

*A fixed sum granted as a reimbursement, deduction or 
repayment. 

A notice, furnished to the consignee, of the arrival of freight. 
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Articulated Car 

At Top of Rail 
Automatic Air Brake 



Automatic Brake 
, Valve 

^ Automatic Block 
Signal System 

Automatic 
Drain Valve . 

. Automatic 
Slack Adjusters 

Automatic Train 
Control 



Automatic Train 
Stop (ATS) 



Automobile Car 



Average Agreement 



A car consi$ting of two or more full-size units^free to swivel, the 
portions being carried on one common center truck. 

Used to measure height of cars. 

Equipmont on locomotives or cars which, upon a reduction of 
brake pipe pressure, will automatically apply the brakes. An 
increase of brake pipe pressure will cause a release. 

A hand-operated valve in the cab of an engine or cab cat used to 
control the flow of air into and out of the bra^e pipe. 

A series of consecutive blocks of main track ^governed by block 
signals, cab signals, or both. 

A valve which automatically draifis condensation from reservoirs. 



A device that functions to take up the slack resulting from wear 
of the Lmke shoes and- other parts^J>and maintain travel of the 
brake cylinder piston at a constant prcdeterminod amount. 

A system to enforce observance of d*ab and wayside signal 
iridications, by the automati^ application of brakes when the 
speed of the train exceeds 'a prescribed rate, and continuing 
until the speed has been Reduced to the predetermined and 
prescribed rate. 



Average Revenue 
Per P^senger 



A system so arranged th'^t failure to acknowledge a wayside 
signal indication, otheir/than proceed, will automatically result 
in the application of brakes until train has been brought to 
a slop. 

A boxcar for carrying automobiles and having exceptionally 
large side doors. * 

,1. 

An agreement made between shipper and c^fm whereby the 
shipper is debited for the time cars are hda for loading or 
unloading beyond a certain period, and discre^dited for the time 
cgrs are released by him within a certain period, demurrage 
charges being assessed by the carrier for any debits in excess Of 
credits. 

Tolal passenger revenue divided by number of paying passengers. 
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Average Revenue Per 
Passenger Mile 

Average Revenue 
Per Ton Miles 

Average Weight 
of Rail 



Passenger revenue divided by revenue passenger' miles (number of 
passengers multiplied by miles carried). ^ ^ 

Freight revenue divided by revenue ton ipiles (revenue tons 
multiplie(^ by miles hauled). 

The average weight in pounds per yard of rail (common wreights 
are 100, 112. 115, 131 lbs.). 



Back Haul 



Back Uji. Valve 



Bad Order Cars 

Balance Sheet 
Accounts 

Ball of Rail 

Ballast 



Base of Rail 
Belt Line 

Bend the Rail 
Big Hole 

Billed Weight 



B , 

f 

To haul a shipment back, over part of a route which it has 
traveled. 

A brake valve provided for the purpose of applying the brakes 
from the leading end of a car wh^ it is necessary to push or 
back train or cars. 

Railroad cars undergoing or aw^Hing repairs. 

Those designated to show the asi^ts, liabilities, and corpbrate 
surplus or deficit of a corporalnon. 

Top part of rail over which wheels roll. 

Selected material, as broken stone, gravel, cinders, and burnt clay, 
placed on the roadbed to provide a .surface and hold the track 
in line. - . 

Bottom part of rail, to be fastened to ties. ^ 

A short railroad operating within and/or around a city and 
connecting ^^\^h one or more larger or trunk line railroads. 

Change the position of a switch. 

Emergency position ofahe air bVake valve; the act of abruptly 
applying the brakes to the fullest reduction fxosition. 

The weight shown on the waybill and freight bill. 



/ 
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A shipping document which is both a receipt for property to be 
transported and a'contract for carrying it. It states the terms, 
conditions, and liabilities under which properly is accepted for 
transportation. The principal Bills of Lading are as follows: 

Straight ' A non-negotiable account. Surrender of the original 
is not ordinarily required upon delivery of property, 
except \vhen jiecessary to identify the consignee. 

Order . A negotiable document. Surrender of th^ original, 
properly endorsed, is required upon /delivery of 
property. 

Clean A Bill of Lading without notation of damage or^ 

shortage of property. 

Exchange • A Bill of Lading which is given in exchange for 
another. 

Export Covering shipments to a foreign country. 

Government A special shipping document which is used in 
making shipments for the U.S. Government. 

A low aide gondola car, built of steel throughout, for transporta- 
tion of hot steel billets or other heavy material. 

Draining car air reservoirs when preparing for switching. 

A length of track of defined limits, the use of which -by trains 
and engines is governed by block signals, cab' signals, or both. 

A fixed signal at the entrance of a block to govern trains and 
engines-entering and using that block. 

A fixed signal regulating railroad traffic, and usually referred to 
as a slow board, order board, dear board (for clear train order 
signal) or red board (stop). 

An electrical conductor for bridging the joints between rails, 
usually by welding copper wires to the rails, to permit electrical 
current to pass through the rails for signal operations. . 
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Container Car 



Continuous Rail 



Control Operator 



Controlled Siding 



Cornered 



Com Field Meet 



Covered Hopper Car 



Cow Catcher 



Crosstie 



Crossover, Track 



Current of Traffic 



Cut 



A flat or low side gondola car equipped with a number of 
removable containers which may be lifted off the car and trans- 
ported by truck or ship to any desired destination remote from 
the rail line. 

Rails of standard length which are welded together at the ends 
tp form a single rail for a considerable distance, normally up 
to ^^ mile in length. 

An employee assigned to operate a CTC or interlocking control 
machine. 

A side track, the entrance to which is governed by signal 
indications. 

When a car, not in the clear on a track, 4s struck by a train, 
engine, or car on another track. 



Where two trains meet, or almost meet, head-on, both trying to 
use the same track. 

A hopper car with a permanent roof, roof hatches for loading, 
and bottom openings for unloading. 

An iron frame on the front of a locomotive or streetcar that 
clears the track. 

A transverse support, commonly of wood, laid in the ballast, on 
which the rails rest to form the track, thereby holding the rails 
to gauge and evenly distributing the loads to the ballast. 

Two turnouts with the track between their frogs arranged to 
form a continuous passage between two nearby and generally 
parallel tracks. 

The movement of trains on a main track, in one direction 
specified, by the rubs. 

A few cars attached to the engine; several cars coupled together 
anywhere; several (ar&t;et out from a train. 
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Box Cax^ ^ 

Brake Application 
Brake Pipe 



Brake Pipe 
Vent Valve 

Brake Cylinder 
Release Valve 



Branch Line 
Brass 

Bridge Tie 

Broad Gauge 
Buffet Car 
Bulk Freight 
Bumper - 



An enclosed car with doors placed in the sides or sides and ends. . 
Used for general service and especially for lading requiring pro- 
tection from the weather and pilferage. 

A reduction of brake pipe pressure, which applies'the brakes. 

Connects the automatic brake valve on the locomotive with 'the 
brake apparatus on all the cars in the- train. Distributes com- 
pressed air throughout train. 

A valve used to provide means of insuring the quick action when* 
an emergency application of the brake is started. - 

Part of standard AB brake equipment. Bleeds brake cylinder 
pressure without the necessity of draining car air reservoirs 
when preparing cars for switching. 

A rail line serving one or more stations beyond the junction with 
the main line or another branch 'line. A feeder hne which brings 
freight to main lines. 

The bearing portion of a journal bearing upon which the weight 
of a car rests. * 

A timber used as a crosstie on bridges, opeff trestles, and 
viaducts; not laid in ballast. 

A railway track gauge more than 4 feet, 8V2 inches. 
A coach or chair car where meals are served. 
Freight that is shipped loose rather than packaged.. 
A post at the end of spur track that halts car movement. 



CWT . 
Caboose 



Hundredweight 

. A- freight-brain car usually attached to the rear of train, for the 
use of trainmen in giving and receiving signals, handling car 
records, and performing other duties. Serves to carry part of 
the train crew, normally a brakeman or conductor and brakeman. 
Also serves as the traih **office.** Sometimes referred tb as a 
**buggy/* **cage,** **crummy,'' **dog/house,*' **hack.'* 
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Caboose Valve 
CaUer 

Capacity, car 
Caretaket 

Car Day 
Car bumper 

Carload 

Carload Minimum 
Weight 

Carload Rate 

Car-Mile 
Car Retarder 



Carrier 

Car Service Rules 



Centralized Traffic 
Control System 

Class I ^Railroads 



'A valve placed iq the caboose for applying brjikes from the rear, 
when necessary, at a Service or emergency rate of reduction. 

Employee whose duty "it is to call train and engine Crews. 

r Load limitation in terms of weight or space. 

A, person accompanying a shiprtient, such as livestock or fruit, 
requiring special attention. 

Twenty-four hours of the time of one freight car on line. 

A deivce for unloading quickly from a freight car such bulk 
material as coal or grain. After being clamped to the rail, the 
car is then tilted or rolled over to discharge the lading. 

The quantity of freight required for application of the carload 
rate;" a car loaded to. its weight or space cajjacjty. 

The lon<;t amount of weight for which a shipment will be billed 
at the carload rate.. / ^ 

A rate applicable in connection with a specified minimum car- 
load weight. 

Movement of a unit of car equipment one mile. 

A braking device, usually power-operated, built into a track to 
reduce the speed of cars by means of brakc-shoefe which, when 
set in braking position, press against the sides of th6 lower 
portions of.the wheels. 

Another name for a railroad company. 

Rules established by agreement, between railroads in connection 
with the interchange of ^:ars, dealing primarily with the' selection 
or cars for loading and the return of foreign cars to the home 
road, loaded or empty. 

A semi-automated means of ensuring rapid and safe movement 
of trains. 

Railroads with annual revenue of $5,000,000 or more for thxee 
years consecutively. 
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Classification 
Switching 

Classification 
Yard 

Clearance Limits 



Common Carrier 



The sorting and assembling of , railway cars in station or delivery 
order, by. types of cars or by contents, for the making up or 
bulking up of trains or yard cuts. 

The place where cars are segregated by the carriers according to 
their distination deliveries, and made ready for proper train 
movement or delivery. 

The amount of clearance space above and beside lines of trans- 
portation, such as through tunnels, over bridges, etc.; a tolerance 
which a loaded article must not exceed for safe transpo ration. ^ 

s 

A transportation company that carries property and passengers 
for compensation. 



Commutation Ticket Reduced fare ticket good for a number of rides bet\yeen the 



Company Material 

Conductor's 
Wheel Report 

Consignee 
Cohsignor - 
Consist ' 

Cdnstructive 
Allowances 



Constructive 
Placement 



same points. 

Matcrinl transported by a railroad, such' as coal, rail, crossties, 
ballast, fuel oil, .etc., used in connection with its operations. 

The conductor's report of a train movement, showing by initials, 
and numbers, or name, the units of equipment handled in the 
train, and the points between which each unit moved. It shows 
type of car, contents, tons, origin and destination of all units. 

The person to whom articles are shipped. 

The person by whom articles are shipped. 

Master sheet kept at point of origin giving makeup of train; how 
many passenger cars; how many freight cars. 

The constructive hours of enginemen and trainmen allowed in 
computing their pay, which do not reprosertt actual train service 
and for which milejige is not allowed, such as time under the 
*Tie?ld away from home terminal" rule, time for being called and 
not used, run-around time^ d[oadheading, etc. 

Cars ready foV delivery on an industrial or private track, but 
placed elsewhere du€> to conditions attributable to consignee or 
coh^tgnor. Cars so placed remain subject to demurrage rules 
anu charges^ 
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Demurrage 



Departure Tracks 
Derail 

Derriclc Car 
Diversion 

Double Heading C >ck 

Double Track 
Drawtar Pull 

Dual Control Switch 
Dynamiter 



'A charge made oh cars or other equipment held by or for a 
consignor or consignee for loading or unloading, forwarding 
directions, or for any other purpose. Charges are made on a 
daily basis and can vary by type of car. 

An arrangement of tracks where outgoing freight cars are 
switched, usually from classification yard or directly from 
receiving yard^ and made ready for train movement. 

A track structure for derailing rolling stock in case of an 
emergency. 

A unit of work equipment containing apparatus for' hoisting 
heavy weights. 

A change in the route of a shipment; a change in the destination 
of a shipment. 

A cut-out cock provided to cut out the automatic brake valve on 
all except the leading locomotive, or locomotive unit, when, two 
or more locomotives, or locomotive units, are in the same train.. 

Two main tracks, on one of which the traffic is in one direction, 
and uf)on the other specifiecl in the opposite direction. 

The force in pounds exerted^by a locomotive in pulling roUing 
stock. 'It represents the force remfaining after deducting the force 
required to move a locomotive. 

A power operated switch which, by use of a selector lever and a 
handthYow lever, may be hand operated. 

A car on which a defective air mechanism sends the brakes into 
full emergency, when only service application is given -from the 
- engine. 



Embargo* 



To restrict or prohibit an acceptance and/or movement of 
traffic. 
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Emergency Application 



Emergency 
Relay Valve 

Emergency Valv^ 

Empty Car-Miles. 
Engine 

Extra 'Train 



A quick, heaVy reduction of brake pipe pressure which will cause 
the triple and control valves to moye to emergency position and 
transmit quick action. It may be made by the^engineer with the * 
automatic brake valve, or by the trainmen with the caboose 
valve, emer^ncy valve, back-up valve or angle cock, for the pur^ 
pose of preventing injury, loss of life, or property damage; it is 
also made automatically when the brake pipe is broken or the . 
train breaks apart. 

A valve that makes it possible to obtain an emergency brake 
application at any time when the brake system is charged, 
irrespective of the position of the double heading cock. 

Placed in all coaches, baggage cars, diesel cabs, diesel "B" units 
and on sqme work equipment cars and cranes for the- purpose of 
applying the brakes in emergency. 

Miles run by freight cars without load, excluding cpmpany servicfe 
equipment designed for use ox(?liisively in work service. 

A locomotive unit propellocj by any form of energy, or a com- 
bination of such units operated from a single control, used in 
train or yard service. 

A train not authorized by a timetable schedule. It may be 
designated as: Extra- for any extra train except work extra; 
Work Extra— for art extra train authorized l)y Form H train 
order. 



Feed Valve 



Fixed Charges 



Fixed Improvements 



A valve on the locomotive that reduces main reservoir air \ 
pressure to the pressure desired in the bjake pipe, maintainii^g 
that pressure automatically while the brake valve handle is in"^. 
the running position. 

A term used to designate collectively such it(»ms as interest, rent 
for leased roads and equipment, and amortization of discount on 
funded debt. ' 

Structures which are fixed as to location, such as tracks, bridges, 
tunnels, shops, stations, and enginehouses. 



r:mi 



Fixed Signal 
Flange - ^ 

Flangeway 

■> - 

Flat Car 

Flat Rate 
Fliat Wheel 

Flat Yard 

■«» 

Flying Switch 

Foot-Board 

Foreign Car 
Forwarder Traffic^ 

Free Time 

Freight Bill \ 



A signal of fixed location indicating a condition affecting the 
movement of a train or engine. . 
(On locomotive or cay wheels) Projecting^edge on inside rim of 
^the wheels for purpose *of keeping the wheels on the track. 

The open way . through a track structure which provides a passage- 
way for wheel flanges. * ' 

A freight car having a floor laid over the sills, and without any 
housing or body above. ^ 

A single factor local or joint rate. 

A car wheel that has flat spots on the tread; ?dso applied to an 
employee who walks Jangie or limps. * 

A yard where car switching is dependent on locomotive power 
with little assistance from gravity. 

A switching movement to get a car that is on one end of the 
locomo1ive*)o the other end. (Also called a "drop" switch.)' 

' The step on the front and rear ends of switch engines and road- 
switcher engines. 

Any car not belonging to the parent line. 

. Freight traffic shipped by or consigned to any freight forwarded 
holding a certificate under Part IV of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

The period allowed consignor or consignee to load or unload 
freight from cars before demurrage or storage charges begin to 
accrue. ' . 

Destination Freight Bill-a bill rendered by a transporatiorJline to 
consignee, giving a description of the freight, the name of jshipper, 
point of origin, weight and amount of charges (if not prepaid). 

Prepaid Freight Bill-^a bill rendered by a transportation, line to 
shipper, giving a description of the freight, the names of con- 
signee and destination^ weight, and amount of charges. 
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Freight Car Miles 
Per Car Day 

pSi^ght Car Repairs 
Per Frei^t Car Miles 

- Freight Cars On Line 



Freight Cars Owned 



Freight Claim 



Freight Forwarder 



Freight^B^evenue 



Freight lYain Car 

Freight Train 
Car Miles 

Frog 

Frog, Re-railing 

Full Service 
Application 



Total freight car-miles, including loaded and empty divided by . 
the average number of freight cars on line, including serviceable 
and unserviceable, divided by the number of days in the period. 

Freight car repair expense divided {3y the sum of loaded and 
empty freight car miles including caboose. 

Home cars, foreign cars, and private line ^cars, but not cabooses 
or cjonlpany service equipment, on-line at a given time. 

For the purpose of equipment condition reports, ail freight cars 
owned and leased, with the exception of caboose cars, motor- 
equipped rail cars, company cars not defyiitely assigned to 
revenue service, and cars retired from service and held for sale , 
or demolition. 

A demand upon^a carrier for the payment of overcharge or loss 
or damage sustained by shipper or donsignee. 

A person or firm engaged in the busin^Tofconsolidating the 
shipments of different shippej:s into carload lots and forwarding 
them in vplume lot service; also, one who is in the business of 
clearing and trans-shipping property to and from foreign countries. 

Revenue from, the transportation of freight and from transit, stop 
" diversion, and reconsignment arrangements, upon the basis of 
tariffs. ' > 

A freight-carrying car, caboose, or .other train service ^^R^ent 
required in the operation of a freight train. 

Maps run by loa'ded and empty freight-train cars and caboose 
cars in transportation service. - . . 

A device made of rail sections so constructed and assembled as 
to permit the wheels on one rail of track to cross another rail 
of an intersecting track. 

An implement for re-railing equipment wheels. 

A service reduction'of brake pipe pressure -sufficient in amount 
to cause equalization of pressure in brake cylinder with pressure 
in the reservoir from which compressed air is supplied to brake 
cylinder. ^ 
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Gate 

Gateway * 



Go High 



Gondola Car 



Grade Crossing 

Grade, De^ee of 

Grade Resistance 
* ti 

Gradient - 



Graduated Release 

Gross Ton-Miles of 
Cars and Contents 

Gross Ton-Miles of 
Road Locomotives 

Gross Ton-Miles 
Per Train-Mile 



A switch. ' ' * V 

'/l point or locatioh at which freight moving from 6ne;*area or 
territory to another is interchanged between carriers; a basing , 
point on or near the boundary of a r^ 'of classification 
territory on whijsh* rates are constructed. 

The act of decorating or climbing to the top oS box cars to . 
receive or transmit signals or to apply hand brakes. 

A car with sides and ends without a top covering, the floor or 
bottom being level or approximately level, land used for freight 
in bulk. Types: High ?ide, low side, drop end, drop bottom', 
general purpose," and conyertibl^. , 

A crossing at the same level: (|> as between tracks of different ' 
r^lways; {2) as between railway tracks and public crossings. 

As lised in connection with railway line, the rise or fall in a 
> track expressed as a ratio to 100 feet of horizontal track. 

The increase in the resistance. on an ascending grad&^due to the 
• lifting of the train against gravity, expressed in pounds per to;i 
per j)ercent of grade. 

The difference in poun^pressure per square inch between- ferake 
pipe pressure on the locoi|notive and maximum obtainable on the 
rear of the train. It is the direct result of air leakage or train line 
obstruction. 

A'feature in certain control valves which makes it ^possible to 
^aduate brake cylinder pressure. 

The number of tons of 2,000 pounds behind the locomotive ^ 
moved one mile in road freight er passengeir service. . 

The weight expressed in tons of '2,0UU pounds of locomotives 
moved one mile in road freight or passenger trains. 

The number of gross ton-miles of cars, contents an'd cabooses 
divided by the number of train-miles. Gross ton^miles of 
locomotive are excluded, unless o^erwisc stated. 
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Gross Weight 



Guard Rail 



Head Man 

:f 

Heavy Repairs 

Highball 

Hog liaw 

Holding Tracks 
(Yard) 

Hole 

Home Car 
Home Road . 

Hook 

rio'pper Car 

s 

House Track 



As applied to a carload, the qombined weight of the qar and its 
contents. 

A rail or other structure llid parallel with, the running rails of a 
track to prevent wheels from Wing derailed; or ta hold wheels 
in correct alinemeht to prevent their flanges from striking the 
points Qf turnouts or crossing frogs or the points of switches. 

A rail of other structure laid psQrallel with the running rails of a 
track to keep derailed wheels adjacent to running rails. (Such as 
on bridges.) > " . 

H 

The brakeman who, on freight trains, ridfes the engine. The 
switchman who, on yard engines, pulls pins to uncouple cars. 

As reported to the A.A.R., repairs to revenue freight cars requir- 
ing over 2d man-hours. ' ' ' 
• Signal given by hand or by lantern in a high, wide semi-arc, which 
means to get -out of town at full speed ahead. 
The federal statute which.provides that all train and" engine crews 
tie up after 16 -hours of service. 

Tracks upon which locomotives and cars may be- held for 
ihimediate uge, - * • ' 

Term applied to siding where one trairi pulls in to meet another. 
A car on the road to which it belongs by ownership or lease. 

Used in connection with car service to denote the road that is 
owner or feSsee of a car, or upon which the home. of a private ^ 
car is located- • ■ 
Wrecking derrick. - . 

a' car with floor sloping from the ends and sides to one or more 
hoppers, which will discharge its' load by gravity through the 
hopper doors. ^ . 

A trEick alongside 9r entering a freight house, used for cars 
delivering, receiving, or , transferring freight. 
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Hump Yard 



Hy-Rail Vehicle 



Impact ttegister 
\ 

q 

Independent 
Brake Valve 

Industrial Track 

Initial Carrier 
Interchange 

Interchange Track 

Intercoolers 

4 

Interline Traffic 
. Interline Waybill 

Interlocking 



Intermediate Carrier 



A switching yard with an elevated track or hump over which cars 
are pushed by a switch engine to travel by gravity to classification 
tracks or other designated points. 

Any highway vehicle on which rail guide wheels have been installed 
to allow operation on the rails as well as on the highway. 

A mechanical device used in or on a car to register shock or 
vibration to car. 

A valve to operate the air brakes on the locomotive independentiy 
of the train brakes. ' . - , 

A switching track setving industries, such as mines, mills, smelters, 
and factories. 

The first,carrier to which a shipment is delivered by the shipper. 

. The transfer of cars from one road to another so that they may 
be used .on other" roads. " ' . 

• A track on which cars are^delivered or received as between 
railways. 

A radiating means of cooling compressed air between stages of 

compression. - . " 

Traffic routed over the lines of two or more carriers. 

A waybill covering the movement of two or more transportation 

companies. 

An arrangptnent nf signals and signal appliances so interconnected 
that their.movements must succeed each other in nrnner sequence 
and for which interlocking rules are in effect. It may be operated 
manually or automatically. 
^ Automatic tnterlocking-an interlocking actuated automatically by 
the approach of a train or engine. _ 
Manual Interlocking-an interlocking operated by an employee by 
means of an interlocking machine. 

A transportation line over which a-shipm^nt moves buj; on which 
neither the point of urigin nor destination is located. 
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Intermediate Switching 



Interstate Traffic 



Interterminal 
Switching 

Intra-Plant Switching 

Intrastate Traffic 
« ^ 

Intraterminal 
Switcihing 



Switching service which includes all the elements of switching 
^performed by a carrier which neither originates not terminates 
the shipment nor receives a line haul on that shipment. 

Traffic havir^g origin in one state and destination in another, or 
traffic having origin and destination in the same state but passing 
through another state en route; traffic between point? in the U,S, 
and foreign countries. 

The movement of raU cars from a place on one carrier to a place 
on another, when both locations are within the switching limits 
of the same switching district. 

The movement of cars from one place to another within the 
confines of a single industry. 

Traffic between two locations in a single state and the movement ^ 
is wholly within the state boundaries. 

Switching service performed in handling a car from a track 
served by one carrier to another track served by the same 
carrier when both tracks are within the switchingiimits of 
the same station or industrial switching district. 



Johnson Bar 
Jofnt Track 
Junction- Point 



Kick 



Reverser lever on a locoiT\otive. 

Track which is used jointly by two or mgre ^^iers 

(1) Any point where two carriers inter 
at which a branch-line track connects 




(2) A point 
in track. 



' K 

"Applied' to switching; the act of pushing ji car or ckrs at speed 
ahead 6r behind an engine, and then cut/ing the car or cars loose 
from the engine while the brakes are eippjlied quickly on the 
engine, thus allowing the car or cars to be kicked free. 



Ladder Track 



A track connecting successively the body tracks of a yard. This 
is also called a lead. 
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Lading 

Lea(jll Track - 



Lighif Freight- 
Train' Miles ■ 

^Light Repairs 



Line 

Line Haul • 

Line-up 

Local Traffic 

Locomotive, 
Diesel-Electric 



Main Line 



Main Reservoirs 



Main Track 



Manual Slack 
Adjust0r 

Mileage Cars . 



The cargo. 

An extended track connecting either end of a yard with the main 
track. 

MUes run by trains consisting of a locomotive and caboose, 
running light in connection wjih freight-train service. 

As reported to the A.A.R., repairs to revenue freight cars, 
requiring 20 man-hours or less. 

The condition of the track in regard to uniformity in direction 
over short distances on tangent or on curves. (Straight or 
smoothly curved track.) 

The movement of freight by a carrier over its line or part of its 
line, excluding switching, pickup an'd delivery. 

Information pertaining to the '.operation of regular and extra 
traips. 

lYaffic originating arid terminating on the same railway without 
an intermediate haul by a connecting railway. * 

A locomotive powered by a diesel,^ngine or engines which power 
an electric generator, which in turn furnishes the current to 
operate electric motors geared to the drive wheels. 

M 

That part of the railway, exclusive, of switch tracks, branches, 
♦ yards and terminals. 

Cylindrical receptacles on the locomotives foi^ storing and cooling 
» the main supply of/compressed air. / 



A track, other than an auxiliary track, extending thi;dugh yards 
. and between stations, upon which trains are operated, by time- 
table or train order, or both, or the use of which is governed 
by block signals. 

A device for adjusting air brake piston travel—manually operated. 



Private line cars for use of which carrier pays a rate per mile. 
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Miles of Road 
Operated 

Miles of Track 
Operated 



The single or first main track, measured by the distance between 
terminals, over which railway transportation service is conducted. 

Total track mileage consisting of first, second and other main 
tracks and of yard tracks and sidings operated in transportation 

' ' ' , V 

service. 



Net Income 
(or loss) 

Net Railway 
Operating Income 



Off -Track Equipment 



On-Track Equipment 



Open-top' Car 
Operating Expensed 

Operating Ratio 
Operating Revenue 

Order Board 

Orifice 
0-Sing 



IM 

It* 

The remainder after deducting from the total income the 
following: miscellaneous deductions from income, fixed charges, 
and other deductions. - 

Operating revenue remaining aft^ deducting operating expenses, 
railway tax accruals, equipment rents, and joint facility rents. 

I 

o 

Machines which may be operated on the right-of-way, such as 
tractors, scrapers, graders, drag lines and similar equipment. 

Machines equipped to operate on the rails, such as cranes, 
tampers, pow^r track jacks, ballast regulators, brooms and 
other similar equipment, except automobile and truck-type 
by-rail vehicles. 

e^rs having sides and ends but no roof, A term inclusive of 
gondola, hopper and ballast cars but does not include flat cars. 

Expenses of furnishing transportation service including the- 
expense of maintenance and depreciation of the plant used- in^ ^ 
the service. ^f^-^, 

The-ratio/of operating expenses to the operating revenues. 

The amount of money which a carrier becomes entitled to 
receive from transportation of passengers and freight, 

A fixed signal to indicate to approaching trains whether to pick 
up train orders or not. 

A specific sized opening through which fluid may flow. 
Reporting a train by a station t6 the train dispatcher. 
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Out of Face 



Overhead Traffic 



Work that proceeds completely and continuously over a given - 
piece of track as distinguished from work at disconnected 
points only. 

Revenue traffic, moving in line haul, received from and delivered 
to a connecting carrier. Also called "Bridge** and ''Intermediate" 
traffic. 



P6r Diem 
Freight Car 

Per Diem Rules 



Piggyback' 

Pin-Puller 
Prepaid Charges 

Prepaid Shipment 

PuU the Pin 



Amount which is paid by one railroad to anqjbher railroad for the 
use of its car for one day. 

Rules establi^ed by agreement between railroads governing the 
hire of freight cars. ' 

A term used to describe the hauling of loaded or empty highway 
trailers, or containers, dh railroad freight cars. 

The man who cuts off cars while switching. * 

' Amount of transportation and other charges paid at point of 
origin or en route. 

A term indicating that freight charges have been, or are to be, 
collected by originating carrier at pomt of origin. 

To cut off a car or cars; to resign, or quit a^job. 



Quick Service Valve 



A valve which propagated quick service by making a brake pipe 
reduction on each car so equipped. 



Rack Car 



Reciprocal Switching 



A freight car having a floor laid over the sills, and equipped 

with rack at both ends, used principally for transporting pulpwood. 

A mutual interchange of inbound and outbound carload freight 
which is switched to or from a siding or another carrier under a 
regular switching charge. The charge is usually absorbed by the 
carrier receiving the line haul. . ^ 
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Recpnsignment and 
Diversion 



Refrigerator Car 



Register Station 
Regular Train 
Relay Valves 



Remote Control 



7 



Retaining Valve 



Rolling Stock 
Running Repairs 



Terms often used together or. synonymously denoting privileges 
provided by c&rriers allowing shipping instructions to be changed 
as to consignee, destination, and routing. In a more specific sense, 
reconsignment refers to changes in consignee or destinatioa before 
^or after arrival of shipment at original destination, while diversion 
includes changes in destination or routing while shipment is id' 
transit. 

A specially constructed^ boxcar, insulated and equipped with ice 
bunkers or baskets, or a mechanical cooling system arid usually 
adapted for the installation of heating units, used primarily for 
th^ movement of commodities that need protection from heat 
or cold. . " m 

A station at which a train register is located. 
A train a.uthorized by a timetable schedule. 

Valves uaed on locomotives and cars which are equipped with a 
large number of brake cylinders. They relay the application and 
release operation of tbe distributing or control valve and provide 
direct flow of main or supply reservoir air to the brake cylinders 
under control of the distributing or control valve. 

A term used to designate the control. Usually be electricity, of 
railway signals, switches and othef devices, in both yard and main 
line operations, from a tower room or other point located some 
distance away from the scene of th^ train operators. V* 

A valve by means of which a portion of' the pressure in the brake 
cylinder may be retained to aid in retarding the acceleration of a 
train in descending long grades. This permits brake pipe pressure 
to be increased (afU^r brake applications) to recharge the au:^iliary 
reservoirs. ' 

Transportation, equipment on wheels. 
Minor repairs of railway equipment. 



Safety Valve 



A valve designed to open aFa predetermined pressure setting, thus 
preventing an accumulation of pressure in excess of that prescribed. 
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Schedule 

Section 

Section 

Service Application 

Shipping Order 

Siding ^ 
Single Track 
Spring Switch 

Spotting 
Standard Gauge 

Station 
String 
Subdivision 
Super-Elevation 

Superior Train • 
Switch 

Switching 



That part of a timetable which prescribes class, directiony number 
and movement for a regular train. ^ 

(Transportation) One of two or more trains'running on the same 
schedule display ing" signals or for which signals are displayed. 

(Engineering) A portion of the railroad assigned to a section 
foreman. > " * 

A reduction of btake pipe pressure at a rate that will produce an 
application of the locomotive and train brakes. A service applica- 
tion may consist of one or more service reductions. 

Instructions of shippers to carriers for forwarding of goods; 
usually the triplicate copy of the bjll of lading. 

A track auxiliary to the main track for meeting or passing trains. 

A main track upon which trains are operated in both^directions. 

A switch equipped with a spring mechanism arranged to restore 
the switch poiilts to original position after having been trailed 
through. 

* The placing of cars where required to be loaded ,or unloaded. 

As -applied to railway track, the disttace of 4 feet 8V2 inches 
t?it>asured between the heads of the running rails. 

\A place 'designated m the timetable by name. 
A ru-t of cars. ^ ' , . 

A portion of a division designated by timetable. 

The vertical distance that the outer rail of a curve is raised above 
the inner rail. 

A train having precodonco over another train. 

A device consisting of two movable rails, necessary connections 
and operating parts, designed to turn a locomotive or car from 
the track on which running to another track. 

Sorting of cars on various tracks; moving cahs from one place to 
another within switching limits. 
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Switching Limits 
Switch List * 



Boundaries within which switching mles and charges af 
A listing of cars to be sorted or moifed. 



J 

Tank Car 

Team Track 
Timetable 

Ton Mile 
Track Cars 

Train 

Train of Superior Class 

Train of Superior 
' Direction 

Train of 
Superior Right 

Train-Mile 

Train-Order 

Train Register 



Triple and 
Control Valves 



A car the body of which consists of a tank for/t5arrying liquids 
such as oil, molasses, vinegar, acids, etc.; copj^ressed gasses and 
granular solids. 

A side track with aYiy facilities for loading and unloading cars 
subject to use by the-general public. 

The authority for the movement of regular trains subject to the 
rules. It contains the classified schedules of trains with special 
instructions relating the movement of trains and engines. 

The movement of a ton of freight one mile. 

All n>oior cars, push cars and trailers of the Engineering 
Department. ^ 

An engine or n)ore than one engine coupled, with or without 
cars, displaying a marker or markers. 

A train given precedence by timetable class, 'that is, first class, 
second class, and third class. 

A train given precedence in the direction specified by timetable 
as Hptwccn opposing trains of the same class. On the CNW, 
Eastward trains are superior to Westward trains of the same 
class unless otherwise- provided. ^ 

A train given precedence by train order. (Right is superior to 
class or direction.) 

The movement of a train one mile. 

An order issued by a train dispatcher to govern the movements 
of a train. 

A book or form used at designated stations for registering signals 
displayed, the time of arrival and departure of trains and such 
other information as may be prescribed. 

Valves which charge the reservoirs on locomotives and cars, 
apply and release the brakes. 
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Turn-Out 



A device whereby rolling stock may be diverted from one track 
to another. It consists of a switch and frog with closure rails. 



Varnished Buggies 



V 



Passenger train equipment. 



Washout 
Washout Signal 

Waybill 

Web of Rail 
Well Car 

, Work Train - 

Wye Track 



W 

An erosion of the permanent roadbed by storm or flood to such 
an extent as would cause delay of trains or endanger traffic. 

An emergency stop signal waved violently by using both arms, 
swinging them in a downward arc by day, and swinging a lantern 
violently in a wide, low semicircle across the tracks by night. 

A shipping document prepared by a carrier at the point of origin, 
showing the point of origin, destination, route, consignor, con- 
signee, (Ic^scription of the shipment charges. 

Upright part of rail, joining top and bottom. 

A flat car with a depression or opening in the center to allow 

the load to extend below the normal flo'or level. 

» 

A train engaged in company seryice for which no revenue is 
recfeived- . * 

An arrangement of tracks in the form of a Y, used for turning 
engines, cars and trains. 



Yard 



A system of tracks within defhied limits over which movements 
not authorized by timetable, or by train ordfer, may be made, 
subject to the prescribed signals and rules, or special instructions. 
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Abbreoiatms Used on Railroads 



A 

AAR • Association of American Railroads 

ABS . Automatic Block Signal System 

ATA American Trucking Association 

ATC ^ Automatic Train Control * 

ATR At Top of Rail- 

ATS Automatic Train Stop 

AWS . Association of Western Railroads 

* B 

B ' , Boxcar 

^feBL/BBLS Barrel(s) 

BDL/BDLS Bundle(s) 

« 

B/L or BL Bill of Lading 

• BLS Bales 

BMC Bureau of Motor Carriers 

BO Bad Order 

Bskt Basket 

Bu Bushel 

Bx Box 

C 

CAA Civil Aeronautics Authority 

CAF Cost, Assurance and Freight 
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COD Cash on Delivery or CpUect on Delivery 

CWT ^ Hundredweight 

CTG Centralized Traffic Control 

CST Central Standard Time 

CL Carload ' ' 

EST ' Eastern Standard Time 

F 

F/ Flatcar 

■ • >. * 

G 

*GM General Manager 

Gon Gondola car 

. H ' ■ ^ 

H\ • ' . Hoppercar " * 

ICC Interstate Commerce Gommission 

Interstate 

IT Industrial Interchange 

I Inbound 

V 

4 

L 

LCL Less than c-arload ^ r 

LTL Less than trucikload 

L/E Loaded or Empty 

O Outbound 
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PT . Private Track 

S 

S / State' 

SWB Switching Waybill 

TOFC - Trailer on flat car 

TT Team Track 

TCE Track Check Eliminated 
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Railroad Offices 

- - { ■ : 

T^RMS USED 1 ' ^ 

There are several nam^s for railroad companies. "Some people call a railroad company 
a carrier because it darries goods. Other people call a railroad company a proper tif because 
'the com,panyowns land. This property includes the land where the company h,as railroad 
tracks. The property also includes buildings- where the company has pffices. The company 
owns property where it repairs cars and engines. When we talk about all railroad companies, 
we either say "the railroads" or"the railroad industry. "- 

Trains carry milk, coal, pipe, cornT^d many other things. We call .all of these things 
together freight, goods, lading, or cargo. We call one of these things an article or a 
commodity. ^ , , ' " 

Railroads carry both passengers and freight. But the main way railroads mak^ money ^ 
is by^ hauling freight. AboUt 90 percent of the money railroads earn comes from freight. 

There are several ways to decide how much a carrier will charge a shipper to move 
his commodities. Sometimes, the government sets minimum rates, for freight. Most of " . 
the time, these freight rates are based on the kind of commodity. The rate is multiplied 
by the weight of the cargo in order to fix the charge. 

Rate X Weight = .Charge ($) 
A second way carriers make money is per diem (per DIE em). This is a Latin word. 
It means "by the day.". In the railroad industry, per diem means "daily rent." This rent 
is charged by a carrier when his railroad car is being used by another carrier. 

A third Way carriers earn money is on a mileage basis.-This is when one carrier 
uses another carrier's track for its own trains.' For example, a refrigerator car moving on 
another carrier's property does not pay rent (per diem). The charge for this js on a 
mileage basis.- • , I 
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" A fourth way carriers make raoney is demurrage (dem OOR edge). It's like a parking 
fee. A receiving carrier might hold another railroad's car on its property for more than two 
days. If it does that,- the shipper charges the receiving railroad for the extra days he mUfit 
wait for unloading and return of the car. 

Now answer the following questions: ^ ^ ^ 

. 1. SpeU these words correctly. ■ . . ^ 

■ # ^ ■ 

demurage ■ ^ ^ - 

per dyem- 

' . commodity ^ 

mileage !_ * 

propertys '. 

2, l^ame three ways a carrier makes money. 



3. What is the railroad's word for "daily rent"? 

4. Write the word that m^ans the same thing as commodity 

* 

5. If a railroad car from your company sits on another carrier's property for more 
than two days, what do you pay? ^^ 

6. Are shipping rates for goods based mostly on: 

*^ 

Size 

Season of the year ' ^ ^ 

' Commodity « ' ' - 
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TYPE OF WORK 



. Beiween the time you went to bed last night and when you ^ot up this morning, 
tWands of tons of.goods moved from one location to another. The bulk of these 
goodk travelled by' rail. Each year the railroads carry more than 700 biUion ton-miles of 
< freight (a ton-mile is one toh of freight moved one mile), with goods "on the go". 

24 hours, a day. ' ^ 

With railroads operating 24 hours a day, seven days d week, it means that railroad 
office personnel must work on shifts." The three basic shifts are from 8:00 a.m.' to 
4:00 p.m., 4:00 p.m. to midnight, and midnight to 8:00 a.m. There are variations of 
these shifts in some milroad offices. Railroad offices are like offices in other businesses; 
they are clean, well-lighted, arid generally, provide a pleasant pkce to spend a work d^y. 
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Railway clerks perform the many duties which are necessary for the offices to 
functicrn. There are both "^outside'' and "inside'' clerks. The outside clerk works in. 
the yard: the area where trains are made up, and where cars and engines ar^ switched, 
stored or serviced. The outside clerk records the initials and numbers of cars as they 
are moved from one track to anothir. * ' 

As ah inside clerk— the job you will probably be assigned— you must be prepared to 

do not one, but many related jobs such as typing, filing, accounting, keypunching, mail 

sorting, s.tenographj\ and so forth. To do these jobs, a railroad clerk must be familiar 

with several basic skills. But, whatever your'particular job happens to be in the railway „^ 

office, you will come in contact with many kinds of forms. Processing forms makes up 

much *of thjg paper work done in the railroad office. 

The movement of railroad cars from one point to another can be compared to 

d 

shipping packages through the mail. The package has the address of the sender and the 
address of tlfe receiver printed ri^ht on it, along with the postage stamps that indicate 
the cost of shipping the package. Shippifig freight by rail is different from mailing a 
package only because addresses and charges for hauling freight by mail' are not stamped 
on the freight car. This information is contained on separate pieces of paper. 

So you see, filling out forms is required for the railroad carrier to know to whom • * 
the car should be'shipped and the route it must follow. Other paper work is necessary 

for the carrier to qpllect the freight charges for^'the movement. 'Some paper work is for 

the convenience of the railroad carrier in providing information concerning the availa- 
bility and location of cars and equipment. 

Without accurate records, shipments might be sent to the wrong destinations, 
* ' - 

incorrect charges might be assessed, and- the railroad would not have accurate information 
of the availability and location of equipment. It could not, therefore, serve its customers 
to the best advantage of both. , ^ , 

See if you can answer the questions that follow. • 

Class Discussion Questions: 

1. If the railroads worked only an eight-hour day, what might be the result? 

2. What are some of the reasons for the paper work involved in carrying freight? 

3. Why is accuracy so important in railroad record Iceeping? 
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Part 5 
Forms 



A form is a paper that asks questions. Forms are used all over the world for many 
purposes. Forms are filled out to collect income taxes. Forms are filled out to apply 
for a job. 

Railroads use forms for the same reason that schools, governments, and other 
industries do— to collect information in a quick, simple way.' Forms save time because 
many words are already on the form. Every line or. box on a form asks for at least 
one answer. 

Sometimes forms use short cuts to ask questions. This'saves space. It tdkes less 
space to write "Pkg." than to write "Package." It takes less space to write "No.*; than 
to write **Number," and it takes less space to write **L/E" than to write "Loaded or ^ 
Empty Car.'' Become familiar with the abbreviations in the glossary in Part 3 of this 
book. Then you will be able to fill in, or recognize quickly, the abbreviations in 
"railway fortns. . ^ 

^Figure 1 is a simple form. Fill it out. 



j — When were you bom? 
— Where do you live? 



Many forms ask you to print. 
.Printing is easy to read. 
Writing is hard to read sometimes. 



PLEASE PRINT 
Name : 



Last 



First 



Middle 



^Address : 
■►Birthdate 



§treet; and Number' City State ' 



Month 



Day 



Figure 1 
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Year 
Form 21 



( 




/Most forms 
a number, 
is a short 
to name it 



jiave 
This 
way 
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RAILROAD FORMS 

' Railroad offices use many forms th.at'have numbers. Each railroad *car lias a liumber. 
Each shipping order has a number. All goods being transported have numbers. Numbers 
are of great importance in the railroad business. Therefore, it is very important that all . 
numbers be written correctly. Often a car number must be carried over onto another 
form. If it. is not put down correctly, the car might get lost. 

Many forms are filled out in the process 6f carrying freight from one location to 
another. Each form contains a new piece of information concerning the freight such as ' 
how the goods are being carried-prepaid or collect-Hhe routing of the freight car, and 
special instructions regarding delivery of the freight. Duplicate copies are made of all forms. 

The first three forms that actually start the freight on its way are described in the 
hext pages. The flow chart shows where these forms go after being filled out ^y the 
shipper. 



SHIPPER 



Fills df» Bill of Lading 
(Which diso includes 
Freight Waybill and Ship 
ping Order). Sent to agent_ 



AGENT 



Agent stamps and signs Bill of 
Lading. Fills in rate and complete 
routing on Shipping Order. Retains 
Shipping Order. Freight Waybills 
travel with siiipment. Sv/itch list 
sent to. Yard Office. 



TRAIN 



One freight waybill 
for each freight car. 



RAILROAD YARD 
OFFICE ' 



Copies of Switch List given 
to control tower and conductor 
of yard switching orew. 
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BILL OF LADING 

The basic form which starts the freight on its way is the Bill of Lading. It is filled 
out by the shipper. The Bill of Lading is thg first form in a "packet of forms that 
includes the Freight Waybill and the Shipping Order. It is a legal contract, and is signed 
by both the shipper (the owner of the goods) and the carrier (railroad) agent. It contains 
many important notes. On the reverse side it spells out the conditions under which 
property is transported from one pc^ to another. The Bill of Lading: 

1. Gives the owner (consigner) of the goods a legal right to them. 

2. States that the carrier received the goods from the owner. 

3. Tells the carrier that he should ship the goods. 

4. Tells the carrier where to ship. the goods (consignee), what the goods are, and 
other things. . " ... * 

Figure 2 is a sample Bill of Lading. See if you^can answer the following questions: 
• 1. What railroad company 'is shipping the freight? 

2. Where "is the freight being shipped from? Where, is it being shipped to? 

3. What kind of , goods make up the freight being shipped? ^ 

4. What is the- name of the company having the goods shipped?' 

As you can see,' frequently all the 'information requested on the form is not always 
available or necessary. ' • y 



SHIPPING ORDER 



At the same time that the Bill of Lading is prepared^ji Shipping Order is filled out. 
It contains the- instructions of shippers to carriers^for transporting goods. The Shipping • 
Order (Figure 3) is usually the triplicate copy of the Bill of Lading. The Shipping Order 
is kept by the carrier. 
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FREIGHT WAYBItL 

•The next form is the Freight Waybill (Figure 4). When the agent gets the Bill of 
Lading, he transfers the information it contains onto the Freight Waybill. It is called 
a "waybill" because it goes with the train to its 'destination. " 

The waybill must contain all information necessary for the transportation of the 
shipment and for determining charges. Since freight rates are based or^'the kind of 
commodity being shipped, it is important that the commodity be; clearly defined. 
For example, if the commodity is corn, it is necessary to state what kind since shelled 
com takes ^ higher rate than ear corn. 

The agent adds to the Freight Waybill such information as the weight of the 
railroad car, the cost of shipping, and how shipped-pre-paid or COD (collect on 
delivery). 

Each waybill has a "box telling the car initials and number. Every railroad has 
initials on their mrs. For^example, the Chicago and North Western Railroad has the 
initials GNW. Evjery railroad car which the railroad owns has a number. ' . ' 
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UNIFORM ORDER BILL OF LADING - ORIGINAL 



rUKM 

3S 



-CHICAGO AND H^K^H WESTERN RAILWAY CO.-131 



BILL OF LADING DATE 



BILL OF LADING NO. 



•INVOICE NO 



CUSTOMER'S NO. 



INITIALS AND NUMBER 

CNW 73850 


KIND 
B 


WEIGHT IN TONS 


LENGTH OF Car 


/C\ARKED Capacity of car 


LOAD LtMII OF CAR 


GROSS 


IARE 


NET 


ORDERED 


FURNISHED 


ORDERED 


FURNISHED 




TRLR. 

IMIT 


LENGTH 


PLAN 
NO. 


DATE 

June 10, 1971 


WAYBILL NO. 

001011 


& NO. 




TRANSF. 
TOCAR 



NO. 



STATION STATE OR PROV. STATE CODE 

Milwaukee,. Wisconsin 49 



)UTE (Skow aocK Junction and Carrier in rouls atdmt to dvittnollon ol woybJI) 

tVC& NW 

.31 C & NW 

low -A- IF AGENT'S ROUTING OR 'S' IF SHIPPER'S ROUTING 




AT 
NO 

B/A 



0270 

0275 



STATION 

Creston, 



STATE OR PROV 

Illinois 



FULL NAME OF SHIPPER 



Roc he lie, Lllino i s 



STATE CODE 

12 
12 



Creston Grain Company 



CODE NO. 



DNSiGNED TO 

RDER OF 



ORIGIN AND DATE. ORIGINAL CAR. TRANSFER FREIGHT BILL AND PREVIOUS 
WAYBILL REFERENCE AND ROUTING WHEN 'REBlLLED 



Krause Millirtg Company 



3TIFY 



STATE OF 



COUNTY OF 



iSTlNATION • 



Milwaukee Wisconsin IN 



WPHW'i SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS 

Waive Inspection 



Received f..^ 

to apply tn prapaymeni of lh« 
chorgsi on |h« propsrly dm 
icrlbsd horson 



Agsni or Caihi«r 



p.r 

(The iignolurs h«r« ocknowt 
• dgai only the omounl pre- 
paid I 



WEIGHED 



AT 

GROSS 

TARE. 

ALLOWANCE. 
NET 



IF CHARGES ARE TO BE PRE 
PAID, WRITE OR STAMP HERE 
TO BE PREPAID' 



WHEN SHIPPER IN IHE UNITED SpIAIES EXECUTES THE NO RECOURSE CLAUSE 
OF SECTION 7 OF THE BUL OF LADtNG. INSERT 'YES'. 



NO. 
PKGS 



DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES. 
SPECIAL MARKS AND 
EXCEPTIONS 



COMMODITY 
CODE NO 



01 132 15 



U lh« ihipmani mowai b«rw««n two parli by a cart\mt by *»al«r. Ih« Jaw raquir*^ fhaf lh« 

bill of lading ihall ital* wh «>h«> » li 'can\mt'iat ihlppar'i wight*. 

Indteala by lymbal m Calumn pravidcd * how watghli w«r« abtainad far I C I 5hmfn«n« 
aniy R - RoJfoo'd Scab S - Shipper i Uil.d W«.ghli E En.mol.d W«.gh and C arr.cf 



RATE 



FREIGHT 



AOVANCrO 



PREPAID 



CL Bulk Shelled Corn SLWC 
LPVC 15 Wood Doors 



130000 



I7h 



227.50 



50 



(D®-R]®Tr m\i 



PER 



.... June 10, 1971 
.r.PKiT W Lakanen 



HIPPER. 



PEP- 



PER. 



Figure 2 
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THIS SHIPPING-ORDER --VV/!::r:'.:r.r..;;.'r.\... 

... . . !*•« t»i\f* •* Mt4 <i i >iiM>i»« • It •» «• •<••••>»>••' «>«»*i<i •••< •<•«••«( »w I «t tai^ « <t«i <4< •* 

BUI Ol^ LADING DATE 



FORM 
35 

m 



1I1-CHICA'G0 and NOHTH WESTEMN MAILWAY CO.-UI 



BtU OF LADING NO 



INVOlCf NO 



CUSTOMER'S NO 



CAR INITIALS AND NUMBER 


KIND 


WEIGHT IN TONS 


LENGTH 


OF CAR 


MARKED CAPACITY OF CAR 


LPAD IIMII OF CAR 






GROSS 


TARE 


NET 


ORDERED 


FURNISHED 


r^o n r DC n 
UK uc Kc U 






T TRLR. 

O INIT.^ 1 ^ ^ 


LENGTH 


PLAN 
NO. 


DATE 


,- 




WAYBILVNO. 




^&NO. 




TRANSF. 
TdCAR 












! ■ ^' ■*■'..■ 














o \ ; 




> 


tCNO. * STAIION 

1^ ' . •■ ■' 


STATE OR PROV. STATE CODE 


AT 
NO. 

0/A • 




STATION 


STATE OR PROV STATE CODE 



ROUTE (Show coch Junction ond Corrl«r (n roui* ord«r lo dfllllnodon of woybilt) 

131C&NW 



SHOW -A" IF AGENT'S ROUTING OR "S" IF SHIPPER'S ROUTING 




FULL NAME OF SHIPPED? 



CODE NO 



CONSIGNED TO 

ORDER OF 



ORIGIN AND DATE. ORIGINAL CAR. TRANSFER FREIGHT BiLl AND PR'^VlOUS 
WAYBILL REFERENCE AND ROUTING VVHEN REDILLED. 



NOTIFY 



AT 



STATE OF 



COUNTY OF 



DESTINATION 



Rt<«1v«d ........ 

tor tlpply If) propoym»nt of iht 
chofQtt Of) lh« propifty dt* 
lertbtfd h«r«on. 



Agtnt Of Coihiflr 



SHimi'S snciAL instiuctions 



(Thi ii0na(ur« h«r« acknowh 
•dots only lha omouni prt* 
pofd.) 



WEIGHED 



AT 

GROSS....... 

TARE 

ALLOWAMCE- 
NET 



\ 



IF CHAHGES ARE TO B£ PRE 
PAID WRUE OR STAMP HERE 
TO \M PRf.PAifjy 



WHEN SHIPPER IN THE UNITED STATES EXECUTES THE NO-RECOURSE CLAUSE 
OF SECTION 7 OF THE BILL OF LADING, INSERT "YES*. . 



'If 'ht tKipmail moviit b«twttn K*o po'ti by n tat*\tt by wot«r, Iht Inw <tqi/<*tt ihjl (ht 
bill of lulling ihall ttol* whatbo il t« *(0'il«''l fit |h«i)pt>'i weight* 



NO 


DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES. 
SPECIAL MARKS AND 
EXCEPTIONS 


COMMODITY 
CODE NO 




only tl Ro'l'oad *^tdit S Sh.or*' t Tttttd Wt.gr ir E 

I fofiM ClniiifunMoo o» Mm^fnufT*. 


ffl.mottd W| 




PKGS 


•WTIGHT 


RATE 


FREIGHT 




PREPAID 


4f> 












■ 











J 




































DATE 


N«*« Wli«f« lita 

tM% IM wftllA^ lit 

mIw* •* III* ytaf 




P^R 


AGENT 


/ 

SHIPPER 






PFR - 


PER 



Figure 3 
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PLACE SPECIAL SERVICE PASTERS. 
• HERE 




FORM 
35 



131 Chicago and North Western Eailway Co. 131 

EREICHT WAYBILL * ORIGINAL FT] 

TO BE USED FOR SINGLE CONSIGNMENTS. CAR)LOAO'ANP LESS CARLOAD lAJ 



BILL OF LADING DATE" 


BILL OF LADING rsJO. ' 


INVOIQE NO. 


CUSTOMER'S NO. 











AR INITIALS AND NUMBER 



KIND 



WEIGHT IN TONS 




LENQTH OF CAR 



ERE 



ORDERED FURNISHED 



MARKED CAPACITY OF CAR 



ORDERED 



FURNISHED 



LOAD LIMIT OF CAR 



TRLR. 

MnitT— 

.& NO. 



LENGTH 



DATE 



WAYBILL NO. 



rop 

AR 



CON.SIGNEEIAND'ADDRESS AT STOP 



AT^ 
AT_ 
AT 



3 NO. 



STATION 



STATI 



STATION 



STATE O 



) 



FROM i 
NO. \ 

B/A ( 




STATE CODE 



OUTE (Show •och Junction ond CorrJ«r In royta ordar to d««tino'tlon ol Woybill) "^J^ 

31 C & NW ' 



HOW 'A' IF AGENT'S ROUTING OR "S" IF SHIPPER'S ROUTING 



PUTE 
E NO. 



FULL NAME OF SHIPPER 



ODE NO. 



ONSIGNEDXD 

)RDER OF X 



ORIGIN AND DATE, ORIGINAL CAR. TRANSFER FREIGHT BILL AND PREVIOUS 
WAYBILL REFERENCE AND ROUTING WHEN REBILLED. 



lOTIFY 



ISTATE 0|= 



' COUNTY OF 



R«colv«d I 

to oppty in prapoymant of th« 
chorgas on lh« property d«* 
scribed haraon. * 



ESTlNATfON 



n C. L. TRAFFIC - INSTRUCTIONS (Regarding Icing 



Wal^hjng. Etc. if lc«d, Specify to Whom Icing Should be Charged.) 



Ventilation, Milting. 



Agant or Co^Wfrr. 



(Tiia signotui'a iiara ocltnowl- 
adgas only liia OmounI pra- 
pold.) 



WEIGHED 



-AT 

GROSS 

TARE.:_ 

ALLOWANCE, 
NET_ _. 



IF CHARGES-ARE TO BE PRE- 
PAID, WRITE OR STAMP HERE 
'TO BE PREPAID'. 



f) L.C.L. TroHk Transfer Stompi la be Showr> In This Spcjce 



NO. 

pk6s. 



DESCRIPTIQN OF ARTICLES, 
SPECIAL MARKS AND * 
, EXCEPTIONS 



COMMOCflfY* 
CODE NO 



DESTINATION AGENT'S 
FREIGHT BILL NO. 



WHEN SHIPPER IN THE UNITED STATES EXECUTES THE NO-RECOURSE CLAUSE 
OF SECTION 7 OF THE BILL OF LADING. INSERT ^YES". . ; ^ 

'If tha siilpmanl movas batwaan two ports o corriar by wotar. tiia lov^ raquiras liiqt lha 

bill of lading sholl stota wiiatiiar il is 'corrior's or siiippar'i walght*. 

indicota by symbol in Column providad 5 how waights wara oblomad 'or L-C L Shipmanis 
only R - Roilroad ^cola, S - ShipparS Taslad Waighls E - Eslimolad - Waigh ond Cdrract 

T ~ ToriM Ciossilicotion or Minimum. 



•WEIGHT 



RATE 



FREIGHf • 



ADVANCES 



fkt^ni iuiKtwn Aatnt WIH ShM Jumtiw Sttmpi in SfMf mti (kit rrtvMtA. AMUmmI iunctien ^tmipt ell M Stomps to be ploctd on beck htrtof. 


FIRST JUNCTION . 

ERLC 


SECOND JUNCTION. , 

• 

131 - CHICAGO 


THIRD jgNCTlON 

AND NORTH WESTERN RA 

Figure 4 


FOURTH JUNCTtON 
ILWAY CO. - 131 



PREPAID 



DESTINATION AGfNT WILL 
STAMP HEREIN STATION 
NAME AND DATE REPORTED 



Classroom Exercise ' ' 

^ • \ 

Your teacher win now give you a blank Bill Of Lading. With infoiffnation listed 
below see if you .can fill out the blank Bill of Lading cgrrectly. ' 
Car Initial and Number: GATX 92469 * ' * 

Date of Shipment: 9-7 -11 ^ ^ 

Waybill Number: ' 22050 

To No.: 3342 . 
-Station: Benhing - . 
State/Province: Washington, D.C. 

From No.: 9843 ' 
Station: Freeport , , 

State or Province: TX' 54 SP ^ 

Route: MOP TP MOP PC 18C009 . ' , 

Route Code No.: T 

Shipper: Dow Chemical Company^ §N061 / 

Code Number: 7379 " . ^ , 

Consignee: Dow Industrial Service 

c/o Potomac Electrical Power Company 
Benning Station • ' - 

Benning Road nr Kenil worth Avenue 

A 

Shipper's Specific Instructions: Weigh car leased to-consignee • 
^ in case of emergency call 

(713) 238-2112 

Weighed: WWIB 

Weight: 06300 ^ • . 

Rate: 3.44 \ 
- Freight: 3312,72 * . 

Prepaid: 03312.72 . ' 

Number Packages: AllOOO Gal 

Description:^ T/C Vertan,675 Cleaning or Washing Compound Liquid. 
Commodity Number: 2899889 

^ . ■ ». 
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SWITCH LIST 

■ ' . ■ -■ ' . " ' ■ 

A clerk copies much of the information from the waybill ontp a switch list which 
gives the train's routing. This list is given to the switchman fn the railroad yard. He uses 
it to move each railroad car onto the right track. When all cars going to the sanje place 
are svHtched onto the same track, a train is together and ready to roll. A list, known as 
a consist, giving the make-up of the completely assembled train is then given to the 
yardinaster. 

Figure ^s a Switch List. It has a place for initials, like CNW, and a box for th6 
car number. The switch list tells the trainman to switch a railroad car from^one track 
to another. Since trains cah leave only at specified times as. track is available, the list 
must be cleared .by the yardmaster. " ^ ' - 

Ni^mbers are very important on the Switch List. If they are not copied correctly, 
a car may get lost. To give you practice in copying numbers, transfer the following to ; 
the Switch^List (Figure 5). 



CNW 


8652 


GM & O 


3645 


B & O • 


3386 


ET & E 


6065 


IC 


2854 


' , AGS 


4430 


D & BGW 


8448 


LV 


2401 


W & W 


6135 


AT & SF 


1523 


UP 


1241 


MP 


6310 


TP & W 


1186 


NP 


1910 


SCL 


4569 


KCS 


7610 


MC 


2672 


LN 


' 4316 
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CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY FORM 965 

; SWITCH LIST OR TAB 



VAUD 

ASSIGN. NO., 

TRAIN 
NO 



TIME 
^ON DUTY_ 



_DATE. 



TRACK 
N0._ 



. CqND'R,. 



CAR 


KIND 


CONTENTS 


TONS 


DESTINATION 


INITIAL 


NUMBER 


L/E 


Time 


PULL 
SPOT 


PDOka 1 TO 


1 












2 










\ ■ 


3 , 










1 • . 


4 

V 


• 








! 


5 












t 










! ■ 


7 










! 


0 












9 












10 










1 


11 




r 








12 










— — 


13 












14 












15 












\^ 


i 










17 





































Figure 5 
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EXCESSIVE DIMENSIONS 

Before 'the. shipment of freight begins its journey, another look must be taken at 
the kind of goods being shipped. For example, are the items being, shipped on a flat c 
so big that they might not be able to pass through narrow tunnels or over small 
bridges? If so, .a form must be filled out (Figure 6) stating that these goods are of 
"exe^ave dimensions" and they, therefore, must be carriec^ over routes that can 
accommodate them. . , 
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ummi mmmm 



EXCESSIVE DIMENSIONS 

PkNN CENTRAL CO. 



CT 304 R.2 3 69 
Ptd. In U.S.A. . 



DATE 



CAR (INITIALS & NUMBERS) 



'I'OINT HELD 



DESTINATION 



LADING 



Consignee 



EQUIVALENT 
WIDTH 


HEIGHT ABOVE 
TOP OF RAIL ' 


FT. 


IN. 


FT. 


IN. 











































































"A" END 




••b" end 




LENGTH\ 


WIDTH 


HEIGHT 




LENGTH 


WIDTH 


HCIG 


HT 


FT. 


IN. 


FT. 


IN. 


FT. 


IN. 


FT, 


IN. 


Ft, 


IN. 


FT. 


IN. 


















































































































































OVERAL 


L LENGTH OF LADING 


FT. 


IN. 


GROSS WEIGHT 


TRUCK CENTERS OR BEARING SPACING | FT. 


IN. 


£NT OR 
NORMAL 
ZED BY- 

- . - M... 


AUTHORITY 


AUTHORITY NO, 



REMOVE THIS CARD AT DESTINATION OF AUTH ORIZED MOVEMENT 



ROUTE IN DETAIL 



Figure 6 
R5-13 
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"^Perhaps the goods being 
shipped contain dynamite or 
some other explosive. Tlien 
notification must be made 
on a special tag (Figure 7) 
as to which cars on the 
train contain the explosives. 



C. T. 80 
lOM 3Mx8'W l'l6-53 



Explosives 

IW PENNSYIVANIA RAILROAD 



SUtion. 
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Ifay^irwarded ©xplosivos as followt: 
Gar No : ^ 



I^nal destination. 

'i 

;^outo_: 



Con^ionoo- 



Kind of fixplosivp. 



Woight of explo3lvo_ 
Placarded at 



•If this card is Issued at olhfr than original point of 
Shipment, incert namo of original billmtf station. 

Conductor must adviso enQincman, fireman and traln^ 
men of the location of car in train and of the necessity of 
taking every precaution to prevent accident 

Similar ^action rfiust taken by Yardmaatera on 
receipt of car from Conductor. 

The Interstate Comf^erce Commission Rooulationa 
for the Transportation of Explosive! have all been 
complied with. 



(OVCfV) 



Aflcnt 

or 

Yard Maattr. 



Figure 7 
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TURN-OVER CARS 

Occassionally a shipper may not want it known what goods he is having shipped. 
These goods are then placed on a 'Tum-Over Car** and notice is attached to the Freight 
Waybill stating that the name of the shipper and point of origin will be omitted when- 
making out the freight bill (Figure 8). 



NOTICE 



The attached waybill covers 
A TURN-OVER CAR 

OMIT . 
NAME OF SHIPPER 
and 

' POINT OF ORIGIN 
When making the Freight Bill 

AO S040 REV. A " 



Figure 8 
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ARRIVAL IMpTICE 

When the freight reaches its destination, the consignee is notified by phone, and 
the agent fills out an Arrival Notice form (Figure 9). On this form 'there are two boxes. 
One. box is beside the word "Arrival'' and the other is beside the words ''Constructive 
•Placement." 

If the consignee does noft have a siding (platform) where his goods can be unloaded, 
the agent places an "x" in the Arrival box. If the consignfee does have a siding that the 
carrier can use, the box beside Constructive Placement is checked. 
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PEMsiasnnTtALcdnUfw^iY 

NOTICE 



T.5t8 Rav. 
ICO 241-^ Yrt. 



. □ ARRIVAL 






□ CONSTRUCTIVE 


r . ' ^ 






PLACEMENT 

• 


j 

[ NftME ^& ADDRESS OF RECEIVER 

The following dar(8) has arrived for your aocount. 


J 




You are hereby notified that the following cars, 
consigned to, ordered to or by you, cannot be 
delivered due to your inability, to receive or be- 
cause of Qthet) conditions attributable to you, and 
tender is' hereby made. 


^ / i - :rT. 

Af ' . ^Station 
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Agent 



THE CARS SHO\^N HEREAFTER ARE SUBJECf TO THE RULES PUBLISHED JN TARIFFS LAWFULLY 
ON FILE,' ANb. CHARGES IN ACCORDANCE THEREWITH WILL BE MADE FOR DETENTION BEYOND _ 



.1 '\ 


- CAR INT. 


i\ ' CAR rfL 


" ,CONJENTS , - 


ORIOIN 


REMARKS 


'l ' 

1- 




■h 1 ^ 

t 


> 

— 






2 




^1 H — 








3 












4 












" 6 












6 












7 












8. 










0 


, 9 






» 




» 


10 










( 


11 













NOTE: The car dhownOnJIne 



.was originally loaded in car. 



ORIGINAI £OPY OF.^HIS NOTICE RECEIVED 

At M., j 10. 



.By_ 



/ Conolflnorof 
■ \ Conolonoo. 



Por- 



(If consignor or conslgnoo refuses to ocknourlodeo receipt of this Notice as provided above, the person delivering samo should fill out, 
4 date and sign the following certificate on tho copy kept on filo by tho Agent:) 



heraby cortiry that copy of thio Notico woo doMvorod by mo to Mr., 
reproeontlnp tho conoionor or conolgnoo n^mod horoorii Qt 



-M., on. 



* ' (Signature qI person delivering notico) 
If this Notico cannot be delivered personally byiho Agent oi^his representative. II must bo served by mail, and tho following 
certificate on the copy kept on file by the Agent should bo filled out, dated and signed: 
I horoby certify that copy of thIo Notico wao maliod by mo to tho ohippor or conolgnoo namo^ horoon at . ^ . ^ M„ 



on- 



.Agent. per_ 



ERJC 



Figure 9 



MISCELLANEOUS CHARGES 



If a consignee feels'he has not received his full load of freight sucK as grain, he 
'may request that it be weighed: Or a consignee may have to switch his freight to a 
different location for unloading at his plant. This is called intraplant switching, this 
means switching that is done at the consignee's plant. Consignee is allowed one 
switching; any extras must be paid^ for. Weighing and s^witching are examples of 
Miscellaneous Charges. When such services are provided, a Statement of Miscellaneous 
Charges (Figure 10) must be filled out by the carrier stating th^kind of service and 
the amount charged for it. 




A. D. 
CUAOS 
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STATKMENT OF Ml8CiXl-ANCOU» CHAROC8 



Kl>. 1543 R-2 
Ptd. In U.S.A. 



rATItON-a NAMB 



DRAW CHKCK TO ORDCR OF 

PENN CENTRAL COMPANY 



TO PENN CENTRAL COMPANY, DR 



rOR OERVICCO DEOCRIDCD DCLOWj 



KINO or 

BEtlVICK 



CAR INITIAl. 
ANO NUMDSR 



PflOM 



WAYBILL 



NUMDCR 



COMMOOrTY 



COMVKWitKO ; COMrLCTKP 



DAYS 
CHAftflft- 



too 

LBS. 



TcfNT 

orfty 



AMOUNT 



RCCCIVGO PAYMENT FOR THE COMPANY. 



10 



AGENT. 



Figure 10 
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DEMURRAGE 

^ After the freight reaches its destination, it may be necessary to hold the c^r longer 
than the usual 48-hour free time (The first Saturdays and Sundays are ftot included in 
the 48 hours). Perhaps it cannot be loaded or unloaded in the 48 hour period) then, the 
railroad on whose property the freight car is parked fills out a "Statement of Demurrage" 
(Figure 11) to the carrier of the freight car. As noted earlier, the carrier is charged for 
, tljie extra days he spends on the property. 
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STATEMENT OF DEMURRAGE OR DETENTION CHARGES 



A. O. l31«-"-4 

2-66 



PATRON O NAMC 



PATRON'4t NO. 



To THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY, Dr. 

(Agmt will Inert Um nimi o( Coapiny l( otlm Ihin The PtnniylnnU Rallroid) 



"oTatTonname 



TYPK fKWV. QODK 



370 



CAR 



InltUli 



Nombcf 



-J0NfENTS 



Nd. 1 
ARRIVEfir 



Dato 



Nd. 



NOTICE 

^Scrrt or Gm 



Nd. 3 
CmnructiTcIf 
PUctd 



Datt . Hour 



rei?^iWd 



D«U 



Nd. 5 
ORDER _ 
APPLICABIE 



U Hour, 



No. 6 
ACTUALLY 
PUCED 



Hour 



Ho. 7 
RELEASED 



AinUHT 



DtU HotF 



For Car Demurrage Charges, in accordance with Average Agreement between above-named 

follows: 'Statement foy the Month of 19 



party and the Raib-oad Company, as 



INBOUND 



OUTBOUND 



Numbcf of Cin 
Rtltated 



Hunger of 
DebiU 



Number of 
Crediti , 



Debiti In Exctsi 
of Crtdtti 



Amount 
Chiroed on 
Dctii Oibiti 



Amount 
Chimed After 
Debit Period 



Pleiit ctjmpari with ynur nnrii The ibo»i eihlblt 
of our recwdt wHl.bt contidfrfd to ha»i been icknowl. 
edged by /ou to ''be correct un'e»i wi'ten notice of ' 

iny iictotionj Ihrrtto Ij oi'tt' w^'thin ten (10) day» - 

ifter prf jentitiofh of Ihu bill 

DRAW CHECK TO ORDER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO 

(Agint wtit ln«rt thi lum. of Compiny .f other th*ii The PenmylTiou Ri.lroid) 



Received Payment for the Company 



J9_ 



TOTAL 



TOTAL 
AMOUNT 



TOTAL 



.Agent 



Figure 1 1 
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t\GED GOODS 
oo'^he has received were damaged in transit. 
If thi^ happens, then the car^^s claim agent must decide whether or not this is true. 
If it is, then the agent must S^rmine how the goods were damaged. He then fills 
out a Freight Inspection RepJ)rt (Figure 12) giving the details of any loss or damage 
to the freight. Then a form tor Presentation of Loss and Damage Claims must be 
filled (Figure 13)' giving details of the loss or damage. 

IV ^ 




I 




FREIGHT INSPEaiON REPORT 

. CT 1204 «2 0 00 PTD IN U 6 A 



PEIVfAf CEIMTnAL. COM^AIMV 



ftEfORT OF. 
A Over 



D Theft 



Q Short 



E Firt 



C Domoge 



INSPECTION 
S TATION 
X)NSlONEE 



NOTE Thr) documtnt dott not conttitult o cloi 

Ctnuj^nva 

" ' ' INSrECTED AT 



.Ihm mtonmg of S«llon2{b) ol Dill ol lodmg C ontrofI 
"4 TflT(i«ltfn"ni(i '••<|u*H«<|. 



SALES NUMBER 

048348 



Inspected by 

A Agtncy -0 RPIA 




E EW&IQ 



NO 



— reEfuR^JiFia 

DAMAGE? 



to 



A D«itinolion D InHrmfdioff 
E Riff T-fock 



8 Stop OFf 
C InttrchonQo 



i 



1 



Ripper 



INSPECTION. 
CODE 8^ 
DILLING 
@KOAD NO 



Quoad no 



if^UMfeEh 0^ ITEM5 

billed received 
JUNCTION 



COMMODITY 

WpERS' IN§TRUai6"NS" AND NOTATION^ 6n WAYfelU 
iPERI SHADLE RULES. BAD OlDER^ 
STOPPED OFF? 
t-YES 2.NO I 



g^RECElVED 



JjNSlONEi 
CODE 



lEPORT 
NO 



DESTINATION 
©STATION 



@ CODE 
DIUED 

CbMPCEff 
HOUTINO 



1 



INT. 



YES □ NO □ 

■RO^ 



WAVBlll 

.NUMBCR 



EXPOKT a ~ IMPORT [0_ 



DATE 



..a 



^STATION 



- ^tOt^ T Aihjfe't^^AU T HDRtZEb? 1 1^ ^ *^^^^^ •^^RMii no 




MO. PAY YCXil 

□ □□□□ 
m 



_L 



l YES 3 NO 



RANS. COMM 
;^CODE NO 



lADiNeS lEvJaB'^OEeuftlDlSfOp <5Fr 

AT STOP OFPjrEstl NO QlCONSipNEE* 



MECH INSP REQUESTED^ IME CM. INSP MADE' ' ' TlQAdED IN ACCORDANCE WITH 

'^"lO Q'^^T^gH HEPORT NO p|g ^AAR RULES? 1 YES 3 NO} 



SfOP'OFF 
POI NT ■ 



IkUCl^ING CO DELIVER^ 
TRAILEt 0» VAN _ 

ADVISE 

Cor/Troilor arrived 

Troibr grounded 

Co/ttign«e no*iriod 

Privots Trock 



DATE 



Ploced 



Unlooding Storted 
Unloading Completed 
Releoiod or returned 
lntpe<tion f«quetted 



Intpection mode 



Teom TroCk 



Intpeclion requottod 
by whom I 

PHOTOS TAKEN' YEsCD lATTACM lO 7nd •^•••l NoL 



TYPE OF EQUIPMENT 



brj Do«/Von 

intuloted Ron /Von 

&er»inerolor ^ 

Gondoio qpen^ top 
Gondoio covered 

L-'Pr"' /- . - ' ~ - 

Covornd Hopper 
Flat T 
Do« «u«hton under 
frqme 

Qo« tu«li.r>n I J/ frame 



l ytonk^ _ ^ „ 

NUivritocTc 

P*DF Do i/ Von ' 

O'Mocb Hnfnr B^«/Vnn 

? JpTTToy^i '^o»/yon, 

STCortoif(er/fte«« *on 
T^fTat ipd »qu«p 
ijj^OpVn T<5p ~t^), vn., 



Ives □^..no _p bl^ -^P 

- f--^, 



@ VIOUTED 



^JNTAlHfcft/ 
PACKAGE CODI 

■RTT 




ITT-I 



SPECIAL EOUtPMENT 
'aJoF I. or of 2 
Q Compdr Impntif *f 
f C wih'O'^ uniTerrrom. 

C I Ti« down {ho«ni 
r Rtnltunlny Jrvtcoi 
f»i ( onlomorv 
Mi Po1Iptt/bin» 
;^l\ullthnodi 
K Pluo dwrt 



draCing 

Anchor Hroced 
Rigid drocfd 
Bonded Flootm^ 
Snubbed 

Controlled Flootmg 



Chom Tie Down 

Glued or loffed 

D F Droced 

Paper dunnoge bog 

Rubber dunnoge bog 

Divideri or Dulkheodi 



® 



TTIT 



WASbRlVEH PRESENT WHEN 
TRUCK WAS UNLOADED^ 



YCS □ NO □ 



DAMAGED AT 
A End. Noie 
B End. Rear ^ 
Doorwoy 
Doorpoit 
Stdoi 



Throughout Lotici 

Dulkheadi 

Floor 

Top 

Bdttom 

Conceoltd 

g'TTTT 



CONTAINER 
Wood Crate-DoK 



Fibreboflrd Doh 



Melol-Poil Drum Dkl 
Dundltl 
Dog»— Dvrlop 



Dogi— Poper 



Qogi • Ploitic 



Wroppfd 
Sockt- blni 
Speclol Equipment 
Ptbrc-poil-drumbbt 



CAUSE OF LOSS OR DAMA0( 



\fAnchor plotii no I IjID"'/ Cor 

ifen.Qv.d _ _ ^K'o^y . 

rin^or raTli not ^ |l tloujif^ Boordi 

jcnvered - M "•'^^'•a".^.!'' ^P'Vlf • • 

cIno d^^o'w'iy p«f)t^'*.on IN Itnpropri cbntomiir 
DlPr^d -y«l'» ■ ♦-rj U loO»» loodlnn ^ . . 

EtFloo. ".oc'k» btn ^rt,ven IQllnndetiuale broc.nrj^ 

Ftboorpoi»»T)li'^ rRl'"oJ'l"o'J!JE'°*>-'"Jl L 

f. No d.v'.tieM^bel-vtr"' jSrprotruding bolt*/ ' 

Hllmcinpitr ute of P J Troin occideril _ 

[ipp. »tt pf^uppm»nt ^ iUlt^**'''?"'^.'^* flbL, i?- 

® ' - • ' 



' 1 "Kfo t pfotecieJ^ol^ S/Q 
7 ^nceotecT 



Imprope^^ (qodi ng' 
lnn«irenl nolurt 

F»ro ^ _ . 

Voji^oliim or»jf'«fl 
Prior io loftding or 
oh»> unlpod* d_ _ 
*No '(foofpott pre ■ 
tev*>v^> 







ITFM? 



COMMOImTy 
OfSf BIPTION 



DtTAIlPD Pf«.CR1PTuON or CXCEPTIpN& 
(XTfNT OF lOS^ AND DAMAGE 



^e fee li ve egJIiynenl 



CONDITION 



^ruthed 



Created 



Broken Open 



Torn 



fundured 



Leoklng 



Decoy 



Proien 



Recoopffed 



PoMgued 



DISPOSITION 
Accepted 



^o bf Tepglred 
" lef| »ed~yllh <onilgrt"ee 
eded- with <q/fler 



Relu /rted Io thipper ' 



by m ped - o uthorlied 

by' 



ficilrictod- fptcUil 
(ntpollHon 



,oii/m]f«lng no 
>e)voqe 



NO ITEMS T INVOICE vXlUE 
RUECTED OF ITEMS REJECTED 



RfCOMMENOATiONl FOR PREVENTING SIMILAR EXCEPTtONS 



" TCON T R A^OrToD E 



■|BAn" 6EMiTtED *iirO NOT USE 



SALVAOc 'received with POLLOWINO WCEPTIONS. 



APPRAISAL 
<0O NOT USD 



JlgNATgfif Of CQNUeNEf 



1 



f siewATufif itsisprrrcra 



COWTHACTOfi 



MAil THIS COPY TO ASSISTAtir DIRECTOR-FREIGHT CLAIMS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Figure 12 ' 



ERIC 



7-89 



PENN CENTRAL COMPANY 

Standard Form For Prcsentarion of Loss and Damage CUi»a I 



<NtHi« of pcrsoo to «8k>m claim is 
pMBMtod) 



fNem« of ctfri»r> 



(AddrviB) 



Send Remittance and/or c^rreapondence to: 



(7/PCOdq) 



ICLMMANT/S CODE NUMBER) 



(CLAIMANT CLAIM NUMBER) ' 
•Uoaa □ 
For ^ Damage □ 



Claim for I i» made by 

Against the above named carrier on shipment describe^ below or. in attached documanta: 

DETAILED STATEMENT SHOWING HOW AMOUNT CLAIMED IS DETERMINED. 
(Number and deactip^on of articles, nature and extent of loaa or dymngC, io.Toice pricc> ecc>) 



Total Amount Claimed 



^ DOCUMENTS IDENTIFYING SHiPMUNT ARE NOT ArtACH^^ 

*cciro t7 i-r^k^Di 1AM/ V wiTR SFCTION 2(b) OF BILL OF LADING CONgJT|W5f 



TO ASSURE COMPLIANCE WITHSECnON j(b) OF BILL OF LADING C( 
Description of ^Shipment. 



Shipper _ 



.Consignee. 



Bill of^Ladiog issued at r— ^ (PTSZiT 

Freight Bill No, ;Jssued by — . 



(Cwriar) 



.at 



iCmnXm\ ^^^^^ 

«.i«.i8»ed b.i., ...bu .o .«,.^.h bill .t udi., ...d/.. »"'s- y'.;rJ"1h;g."'.;.T 

without currendcr of original documents.. 



(5i<pstare of CUimanc) 



DOCUMENTS SUBMITTED IN SUPPORT OF CLAIM CHECKED BELOW. 
Note: Sohmissioo of Origins! Document, will Eipedite Processing of this CUim. 
( ) I. Originnl bUtW Isding. if not pteyiously sorrcodered to c«ner. 
( ) 2. Origins! paid fi^ght (expense) bill. 
( , ) 3, Origins! inToice oc certifiedS^opy. 
( ) 4, SoUagc Receipt. 

( ) % • Inspection Repott. ^ . fi, 

6. Other psiticulMS in ptoof of !oi« of dainsge cUiined. 



The foccgjjfng si«ti»ent ol fscts is kereby certified to ss correct. . 

Figure 13 



(Sigast^e oi qiaimwit) 



■• ■ ■ i • , 

PAST DUfe FREIGHT BILL * 

As noted earlier, g6ods are shipped either Prepaid, or Collect. Collect freight charges 
are paid at -the destination station by the consignee; prepaid freight charges are paid at 
the, originating station Hy the shipper. If a shipper does not wish to pay in advance, he 
can be placed on the credit list'. Being on the list allows the shipper a 24 to 48-hour 
period in which to pay for delivery of the goods. If fhe shipper does not pay within 
this time period, he receives a Past Due Freight Bill (Figure 14). . 



■"■.I' : , 
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AD 146S-A 0/«7 



r 



THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. COMPANY 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISOR CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 



DATE 
MODAYlYR 



' 1 ■ ' 

Gentlemen: ^ ^ 

Recently your attention was called to the following past due freight bills. We are per- 
mitted by the Interstate Commerce Commission to extend credit to our customers on condition 
that customers pay all bills for freight tafiff charges within the authorized credit period. 

Please send us your check, promptly so we may be able to continue your credit 
arrangements without interruption. 



SYM 



GUST W6 



COPY 



NUMBER 



STATION NO 



-STATIO.N NAME 



DRAW CHECK TO THE ORDER OF ANO SEND TO: ^ 

THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILJ^OAO COMPANr 



* t7 



car/traUer 

NUMBER 



MISC 
CODE 



CL 



SEQUENCE 
NUMBER 



FREIGHT 
BILL DATE 



PLEASE PAY THIS AMOUNT 



AMOUNT DUE 



AMOUNT PAID 

y 



ir EXCEFTION IS 
TAKEN, QUOTE TARIFF, 
on REASON 



Very truly yours^ 



CUSTOMER COPY 



Figure 14 
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Supervisor, Credit and Collections 



^^3 



4 



In addition, the Chief Clerk in the railroad office is responsible for sending in 
certain, monthly reports such as a record of Outbound Waybills and Inbound Waybills 
(Figure 15): ^He must also file a yearly Station Operation Report (Figure 16) in which the 
number of employees and carloads in each station within a jurisdiction, or region, are 
summarized. 

These 'are some of the main forms used by railroads. There are others that caver 
special situations. You will probably not come in contact with all these forms. But it is a 
good idea to know aboujb them, and how much clerical work it takes to run a railroad. 



RECORD OF OUTBOUND WAYBILL REPORTING r*^^^'- '''''''' 

An fcoc fi.fi7 1 




1 


MONTH * Y^AR 


CAR 


RELEASE 
DATE 


. ^ WAYBILL 


IP ON 
MEMO 
REVENUE 
WAYBILL 
TO . 

FOLLpw; 

SHOW M 


REVENUE 


WAYBILL 


INITIAL 


NUMBER 


' 

NUMBER 


DATE 


PREPAID OR 
COLLECT 
B OR C 


DATE TO • 
SUPERVISOR 

REVENUE 
ACCOUNTING 


DATE 
REPORTED 
































T 






































v ' 
' 1 


_ ■ 1 






















■ D- 


t 











































RECOkb OF INBbUNt) waybill reporting r 

AH f A-^il ' - . 






MOH TM h vfAQ 


CAR 


ARRIVAL 

date" 


ORIGIN 


WAYBIUL 


IF ftEC'D. 
ON MEMO 
AAYB ILL ; 
SHOW 'm' 


REVENUE WAV31LL 


INITIAL 


NUMBER 


STATION 


ROAD 
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Classroom Quiz 

1. Which of these forms is a legal contract? 

Switch list • - 

Bill of Lading 
Freight waybill 

2. Who fills out a freight waybill? 
Carrier agent 

Switchman 
Shfpper 

3. Does the switchman h^e the bill of lading? 
Yes 

- No 

4. Can a train be put together without a switch list? ^ 
Yes 

■ ■ No . 

5. Does the switch list tell the cpst of shipping goods? 
Yes ' . . 
No 

6. Does the Bill of Lading travel with the freight? ' 
Yes 

No ■ ' 

7. The Shipping Order is usually the triplicate copy of the Bill of Lading. 
Yes 

No . . • ' 

8. Constructive Placement means: 
A good location 

Consignee has a siding that the carrier can use for unloading 
Employees are placed in jobs according to their skills 

9. A list giving the make-up of completely assembled train is called; 
A consist 

Loaded 

A Turn-Over train 
' • ' R5.27 



10. Pr«paid freight charges are paid: 

•At the originating station by the shipper 
By the govem,ment 

By the consignee at the destination station 
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Part 6 

Modern Office Equipment 

« ~ ■ - . ' 

As you have learned, there is a large amount of paper wdrk involved in keeping the 
railroads running.-.So the railroads, like all big industries, use the b^st methods they can r.^ 
tot keep up with all this work. ^ t if^^^'' 

' Thfire are many machines that help speed up office work. There is the simple, hand- , j 

operated adding machine that adds long columrfs of figures. There are electricpowered , ^ 

machines that do many things-add, subtract, divide, multiply-things that take us a long- " l 

time to do on paper. There is also more complicated equipment that not only can do 
basic arithmetic, but can figure out such things-as percentages. You will see machines 
like these being used in the railroad office where you work. 

THE COMPUTER 

The machine that has caused the biggest revolution in office work is the computer. 
You probably learned about the computer as you learned how to key punch. But do you 
know why the computer is being used so much in banks, department stores, and insurance 
companies, "as well as railroad offices? 

First, the computer is speedy. It may take a single person 10 seconds to add two 
four-digit numbers together. In that time n medium-size computer could add a million 
. four-digit numbers together! 

Second, the computer is- accurate. For example, some people find it hard to keep 
straight just how much money they have in the bank. To do so, a person must keep track 
of how mapy checks he writes and the amount of each check. Then he must subtract this 
from what he has in the bank. The^emainder is the bank balance. Imagine then, how long . 
it would take to balance 10,000 checking accounts. A computer can do just that-and in 

only 10 seconds. ^ 

Third, the computer can do many things. It can do much more than just add, sub- 
tract, multiply, and divide. It is lik^ a washing machine .that not only washes the- clothes. 
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but sorts them out, irons them, and puts them away. By giving it instructions, thfe^coni* • 
puter can sort data (information), straighten data out, and store it away. 

If asked to, the computer can compare two numbers to find out if one is larger than, 
smaller than, or ecjual to the other. How does the computer do all these things? It goes 
through a cycle of input, processing, and output. ; 

Input is the information and the instructions telling what is» to be done with the 
information. 

Processing is the following of the instructions in working out a problem with the 
information. ' ' . " - 

■> ' Output is the answer or solution to the problem that the computer was a^ked 

to solve. 

Again the computer can be compared to the washing machine. For the washing 
machine, the input is dirty clothes and soap. The proces.sing is the washing of the clothes. 
The output is the same clothes- clean. 

COMPUTERS IN RAILWAY OFFICES 

The computer is used in railway offices the same way it is used in other large offices. 
Computers are used in the accounting department to keep company records straight; in 
billing departments to figure out how much customers Owe; and in payroll departments 
to help prepare employees' pay checks. 

But the computer helps in a special way in the railroad industry. Thei^e, computers 
are used to keep track of freight cars that come into and 'go out of the railroad yard. The 
computers record who the freight cars belong to, where they came from, and where they 
are going. The computer also records anything special that may have happen'fed to the 
freight car while in the railroad yard. For example, it may have gone into the shop for ^ 
repairs. In this way, a complete record on all cars in the yard is kept by the computer. 
This information is kept for the records of the railroad company for which you work. It 
is also sent to the railroads whose freight cars come into your company's yard. 

As a railroad clerk with key punch skills you may do this work. The railroad com- 
pany you work for will teach you their methods, since every railroad does not operate 
in the same way. 
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The information that is key punched oft a railroad data card comes from the freight. 
waybiU. You remember that this is the form that travels with each freight car. The way- 
bills for each car are brought into the railroad office by the conductor. 

In the office, additional information is added to the \yayhill, such as any change in 
routing of the car, the track the car is to go^out on, and 'any special instructions about 
the shipment. This information is then key punched for the computer. 

As you have learned, data is put into the computer from punched cards, punched 
-paper tape, or magnetic tape. Punched cards are widely used. On them, the information 
punched by the key punch operator is recorded as small square holes scattered on - 
the card. 
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A Typical Railroad Data Card 

Perhaps you already know what a data card looks like. A common railroad data 
card measures 7 3/8 inches by 3 1/4 inches. Tho card is divided into 80 vertical areas 
called card columns. They number 1 to 80 fronf loft to ri^ht of the card. 

Each of the 80 columns stands for jiifferent information, such as gross tons, net 
tons, destination, state, consignee, waybill number, and so forth. To completely spell out 
this information on a card as small as a data card would bo impossible. So railroad com- 
panies use codes. 
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For example, a freight car arrives at a torminal in a Penn Central train. It is then 

routed out of the torminal over Chesapeake and Ohio tracks. The card \yould be punched 

with the Penn Central code number in a certain^column, and the Chesapeake and Ohio in 

i .ft . 

another column. , 

Abbreviations are used for cities. These are standard abbreviations used by all railroad 
companies. It is helpful for a key punch operator to learn them well. * 

The general information on a railroad data card is often printed at the top so that it 
can be read by people as well as machines. 

The corner of a data card is cut so that at a glance Jt can be seen whether all of the 
cards in a group are facing the same direction and are right side up. 

Much of tho'information you key punch will be sent over a t(»lotype directly into 
the (X)mputors of the compjanies wh(j)se freight cars^come into your company \s rail yard. 

The accuracy of the information that is sent to the other^ailroads depends on your 
key punching. So it is important .dways to be accurate.''lf in doubt about how to punch 
a certain piece oi ..iformation correctly, ask a more experienced operator or your 

V 

supervisor. 
Classroom Quiz 

1. Discuss why the cx)mput(T is h(>lpful in office work. 

* 

2. Explain: 

(a) Input ■ J 

(b) Processing 

(c) Output 

3. The information that is kvy punoix^d on Ihv railroad data card comes from: 

(a) the conductor 

(b) the fn>ight waybill 

•(c) the railroad ag(»nt ^ . ' • 

♦ 

,4. Can a computer ho fed by any other moans than ajnmohod oard. If so, what, are they? 
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Part 7 

Railroad Equipment 



k railroad owns pafeengfer, freight, and work cars. These cars are called the railfoad s 
V0llinf stock. As a railroaLclerk you will be working mostly with freight cars. 

" Ther^ are m\re than 2,000,000 freight cars in the United Sl^s. Most freight 
^ about 45 feot long. But some are as long a4^125 feet. Freight cars carry fresh fruits, 

' ' % I ' 

^vegfefiBlesi cattlp, coal; iron, steel, logs, and many other things. 

] Ot\ the outsidQ of each ffeight car is the car's number. The name or initials of the 

^ ■ * j_ ^ y t - . . - ■ , ^ 

car*s 6wner are thejre too. How big a load the can carry is shown on the car. This load 

' i^ called its capacify. Short fortfis of words are u^ to show this information: ^ 

/ CAPY— cgipacity, ih pounds 

/ CU FT— cubic foot capacity^ 

EXW-^xtreme width ' * 

I L— inside length 

IW-^ir^ide^dth 

y .^|^^1;dnsi^ heights ^ 

rs are used to jra'ake up a special kind of freight train. This train is 

called a "unit'^ j/ain. A unit train carries only one kind of cargoc'^^is cargo is often coal. 

Long unit trainjbads of coal go to pteces where huge piles of doal must be, kept, such as 

Jwer plants coal dealers. ^ ; ' 

• There ar;4 many different kinds^ freight cars. Cattle are carried in one Tcind, milk in 
' another kinrf/and coal in still another. ^ You can §^*e how different freight cars are from 




^©me freight/ 
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The most icommon type of freight car is the boxcar. It is called the "workhorse'' of 
the freight car fleet. The stand^d steelTDOxcar carries many different kimis of freight 
. such as canned goods, flour, soap, or automobile parts. A typical boxcar can carry^a load 
* of about 100,000 pounds. 




Chesapeake arVd Ohio Railway 



. Hopper cars have high sides, and bottoms that slope down- to two chutes for 
unFoading. Hopper cars carry coal, ore, stone, and coke, ^sed hopper cars carry flour, 
sugar, cement, and other goods that must be kept dry and cleai>. Some hoppers are 
especially built for hauling grain or cereals. ^ • 
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Refrigerator cars look like boxcars on the outside. They carry foods which must be 
kept cold. Some have ice bins or "bunkers'* at each end of the car; others have overhead 
* ice tanks; still others have mechanical refrigeration provided by electric powei^like that 



of a home refrigerator. 




Greaf Norfhern Railway 
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Gondolas are open-top cars. Most gondolas have flat, solid bottoms with low sides. 
Tl\ey can have either solid ends or drop ends for unloading. Side doors can either drop or 
swing open for unloading. Some gondolsis unload from the side by tilting the body of the 
car. Many gondolas- have a^movable cover for protecting goods. Gondolas are used to 
carry- steel; l,6gs, gravel, and other heavy loads. , 





There are many different kinds of tank cars. Most tank cars are owned by oil 
refining companies, tank car companies, food processing companies, and chemical 
companies. Regular tank' cars carry gasoline. Lightweight aluminum tank cars are used for 
carrying liquid chemicals. Tank cars are lofided and unloaded by pumping the liquids 
through the pipes. ^ 



1 
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There are several kinds of flat cars. The regular flat car has only a floor. It does not ^ 
have sides or ends? Flat cars are built this way so that big pieces of equipment or 
machinery can be loaded and unloaded easily. There are flat cars with low center sections 
that aire used for large and heavy freight. Bulkhead cars are flat cars with ends, T^y are 
used to carry wood to mills. A special kind of flat car for carrying large metal boxes is 
called a container flat car, ^Truck trailers are carried on special flat cars that are used in 
what is called "piggyback" service.- 




stock cars have sides made of slats. The sides are made of slats so that the cattle 
• get fresh air. They are used to carry cattle and other livestock to jnarket. Cars for 
sheep and hogs have two floors or ''decks," 
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The last car on the freight inrain is the caboose. It is the conductor's office and the 
train crew's home while on the road. A glassed-in peak on the roof is called the **cupola.' 
Prom, there the conductor or rear brake man keeps an eye on the train. 




Dolawarp and Hudson R^iilroad 
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Classroom Quiz 



Now that you have become familiar Tyith some of the railroad freight cars, 
you, can answer these questions: ^ 



1. Which of these is not a kind of railroad car? 



(A) tank car 

(B) cable car 

(C) box car 



2. Tank cars cpmry \ 

(A) vegetables 

(B) cotton 

(C) liquid^ 

3. The term **rolling stock" means 
' (A) passenger CEirs 

(B*) both passenger and freight cars 
(C) froight cars ' ^ 

4. The most common type -of freight car is the 
(A) boxcar 

* (B) gondola ^ 
(C) hopper ' • 

5. The l^st car or^ every freight train is 

(A) ^the stock caF.^ ^' ' ' ' 

(B) the oaboose 

(C) a flat car ' , ' 



6. 



The capacity of a freight car means 



(A) the goods it can carry 

(B) number of pounds it can carry 

(C) where it can 'travel 
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Labor and the Economy 



Who Is a Consumer? Every individual is a consumer. He uses food, housing, clothes, 

cat's, medical care", and so on. 

The things we use come from somej^h^re. Food comes from farms; housing is 
constructed from materials; clothes afid cars are manufactured in factories; and doctors 
provide ijiedical care. 

What Is the Economy? . The way in wtiich food, housing, clothing, cars; and med 
care are produced and get to us^as-consumers is through something called the economy. 
The economy consists of all tho^e. parts which are -necessary, ^d available to satisfy our 
needs.tf 

• Economics Vthe^ way in which all'.the'parts work, together. There is no single way in 
which an eccmcrttiV^ works. Sometimes it works well; other times it does not. ^ 

-^The. folio wing ^de is a simplified chart af an economy. The left side represents^ the 
production of goods d^d^ services: the right side represents consumption oTgoods and 

services. i-' . C * . 

The objective oi an economy is, to keep the'cycle in opcyration; 

Where do you as an individual fit irf?^ ^ \ ^ ' ' . 

yhe Individual Worke r. Every individuaKfits in the economic cycle at lejtst twice. 
Onca as a- consumer and once as a worker (producer). • ^ • - o 

As a consumer you use up a wide varietv of goods and services. These are the clothes, 
cars rtiedical care and so on, as mentioned ^alrfior. 

» » "^I -9 

As a worker you are involved in the p^roucluction of just one good or service. Each 
worker contributes his- share to completing the. final product. The steel worker who^stol 
^'the furnape, the\doctor who provides medical care, and the railroad worker who keeps ilhe 
trains running. 1 ' , - 

TChis iVthe way our economy is constructed. There are industries which pr9duce 
'g&ods and services. Individuals work in those industries and are also consumers of many 

go'od's and services. . . > • 

■ . J . ■ ^ 
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FLOW^ CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION 
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Consumption 
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Production 
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It is an ^change system. You exchange your labor for money, Which in turn you 

exchange for the goods and services which you con^me. ^ / ^ ■ 

The money you are paid in exchange for the work you perforjn is. called a wage. 
Today, wages are most often expressed in terms of money in relation to time. So many 
dollars and cents per hour or so many dollars per month are tl>e usual ways of expressing 
wage rates. 

^ However they are expressed, wage rates do not suddenly appear on a piece of paper. 
They are the result of many different factors. 

DETERMIIMATIOISI OF THE PRICE OF LABOR 

Human labor is the most important of all production costs;— more than land, or 
machinery, or raw materials. Labor is seen in two different ways. To the individual, the 
exchange of his labor for wa'Tos represents income to him. To the purchaser of labor, or 
the employer ^t represents a cost. 

Because of the importance of labor in the American economy, there is a tendency of 
those who purchase labor to buy it as cheaply as possible. \ ^ 

On the other hand, the sellers of labar~the workers— u;/s^ .^o sell their labor at the 
highest price possible. 

The conflict arises with one side wanting to purchase labor at the lowest possible 
cost and £he other attempting to obtain the highest price possible. 

The way in which these two differinj^ objectives are resolved is through a negotiating 
process. This can be formal or informal; between individuals or grouj)s, and employers or 
groups of employers. Through changing methods of negotiation, a wage eventually is 
determined. 

. Essentially, wages are determined by the need an employer has for a certain amount 
of labor, the price he will pay for it, and the amount the employee is willing to accepj;. 

4 THE EMPLOYER'S POSITION 

An employer hires the number of employees he requires to perform the work he has 
to produce. Beginning at zero, he will hire workers in relation to the amount of work that 
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needs to be performed. After that he will hire more workers only if they can produce the 
added output he decides is profitable. 

In the past in this country, employers have usually hired the number of employees 
they expect to retain over a period of years. This means that the total number of people 
at worJc in any one industry tends to remain fairly steady over two to three year periods. 

Wages are another factor involved. Once he has his total number of employees, the 
'employer must gauge the total costs he can pay out to produce his goods. These total 
costs are made up of his costs for labor, land, and machinery. He can vary his total costs 
by varying (1) the amount of machinery he uses, (2) the price he pays for raw materials, 
(3) the costs of his buildings, or (4) the price he pays for^ labor. 

For example, if in one year his employees produce more work than in the previous 
year, they are more valuable to him because they have provided him with additional 
services or goods to sell. This is called a productivity increase— he has obtained additional 
output per hour of work. This example indicates how employers' costs vary, providing 
them with flexibility in adjusting their wage rates. 

A final point in discussing the employer's position is that in all but extreme cases, 
such as wartime, there usually is a surplus labor supply which can easily replace individual 
workers. This means that in industries or companies which hire large numbers of workers, 
there is a tendency for th^f. individual to be discounted because he 'can be easily replaced. 

THE EMPLOYEE'S POSITION 

As we noted earlier, everyone is both a consumer and seller of labor. One exchanges 
his labor for wages, income, to purchase what he requires. In this country the employer 
to whom the labor is sold tends to be a large corporation. 

The employer uses each individual to perform a specific function to produce his 
final product. In the auto industry one person may attach doors to cars while another 
paints the ca^rs. A large number of people are employed to perform a large nuniber of 
particular jobs. 

Overall, the individual is one of thousands of employees. Many of the conditions of 
his employment are imposed on him by the employer. Where he works, the type of 
work he performs, working hu\irs, and so on, are all determined by the employer. 
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Furthermore, the employee usually has one or a limited number of skills which he 
can offer for sale. A well trained and experienced waybill clerk, for example, may hold a 
job with a railroad, bu^^re may be a supply of other waybill clerks waiting to be hired 
in her place. 

BasicaUy, the individual employee starts with the opportunity of offering to sell his 
labor for the highest price he can obtain. His success is affected by what he has to offer, 
how many others are offering the same skill, and the number of jobs being offered by 
employers. 

HOW RESOLVED? 

Usually, tHe price which is finally set for the commodity known as labor is determined 
by a .wide range of factors. It is dependent upon the needs of one and th^ skills of another. 

Rare skills bring a high return to those who possess the skill. The majority of us 
generally have to find the best bargain. This means negotiating aj^some point with our 
employer. 

We have one or two skills to offer and want to obtain the highest price for them. 
The employer hires many people and wants to ob^in them at the lowest price possible. 
This is the basic conflict which must be resolved \fo determine what you, the producer/ 
laborer will be paid. 

A highly complex economy such as ours relies on collective bargaining to resolve 
that conflict for many of us. The strength of collective bargaining comes from union 
organization, the history of which is discussed in the following section. 
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Quir Yourself " 

'I 

1. A consumer is a person who: 

(a) buys food 

(b) uses a doctor 

(c) needs clothes 

(d) All of the Above . 

(e) None of the Above 

2. Give a simple definition of the economy. q 

3. In an exchange system, " is exchanged for ^ 

I-' 

which is excha«fjfd again tor and » i 

If 

4. What is a wage? 

5. Cheap labor means higher profit? 

□ True 

w 

□ False 

6. A negotiating process tries to resolve conflict. 

□ True 

□ False . ' * . 

Class Exercise ' 

Choose two people: one to represent the employer and one to represen^t the employee. 
The employee comes to the employer and wants a taise, the employer says he can't do it. 
Based on the previous text, each person argues for his own position. The class must decide 
who has the best argurpent. . - 
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Part 2 

i 

History of Umom 

4 

Unions have long been a part of American iiistory. Before tiie time of tiie Declara- 
tion of Injlependence, skilled craftsmen formed "benevolent societies." By joining, 
a craftsman was asured of help for his family in case he died, fell ill, or went into debt. 

While these early associations were not like today's labor unions, they served at' 
similar purpose. Workers met to consider problems of mutual concern. These groups were 
the forerunners of today's unions. ' » 

UNION GROWTH 

Many craft unions were formed in the ISth.and 19th Centuries. They sought to gain 
their demands through political action. The early labor groups were successful in electing 
candidates to many public offices. In doing so, they were able to make known the social 
and economic"* problems of the worker. 

The unions grew rapidly. In 1863 there were about 80 local unions in 20 northern 
states. One year later these states had almost 300 local unions. 

The 15 years following the Civil War were critical years for the labor movement. 
During this period the long, bitter, and sometimes violent battle began in which unions 
struggled for recognition and survival. 

In 1877, railroad strikes spread throughout the country. The strikes produced riots 
that resulted in martial law, several deaths, and Federal and State troops being called out 
to restore order. 

This turbulent period brought a growing recognition of the labor movement. The 
nation also became aware of the poverty and terrible conditions under which many 
workers lived and worked. These conditions the unions sought to remedy. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 

In 1881, a new labor organization was formed. Its main goals were higher yvages and 
better working conditions. Six craft unions-printers, iron and steelworkers, molders, • 
cigarmakers, carpenters, and glassworkers-met in Pittsburgh and established the Federation 
of Organized Trades and Labor Unions. Samuel Gompers and Adolph Strasser, both 
members of the cigarmakers union, were leaders of the new union. 

In 1886, the Knights of Labor refused to accept the authority of the large craft 
unions. They met in Columbus, Ohio, and founded the American Federation of Labor. The 
Federation of Organized Trades arid Labor Unions joined this new' group, Samuel Gompers 
was elected head of the new Federation^ ^ - * 

The arrival of the labor movement as an important national force did- not come about 
without further opposition. Many setbacks were suffered as strikes resulted in violence and 
death. 

The strike of the American Railway Union, led by Eugene V. -Debs, against the 
Pullman Parlor Car Company at Pullman, Illinois, in 1894 resulted in many walkouts on 
railroads serving the Chicago a^ea. Federal and State troops were called out. The courts 
ordered the workers to return to their jobs. Violence broke out and 25 persons were killed 
and 60 injured. 

Though employers generally opposed the unions, they were beginning to bargain 
with them and wage and other agreements were the result. 

GOVERNMENT' AND LABOR 

During World War I there was a rapid growth of unions. A National War Labor Board^ 
was set up to promote cooperation between unions and management (employers). The 
Board also helped in the settlement of serious disputes that might have interfered with 
the war effort. 

The economic depression of 1929 resulted in widespread unemployment. Union 
membership fell to around 3,000,000. But in the years that followed, many obstacles to 
union growth were removed by changes in public policies. 

The Railway Labor Act of 1926 was the f^rst of these policies. This act was based on 
the idea that peaceful labor- management relations should be maintained by collective 
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bargaining (see Part 3) between employers and unions. Railroad workers were assured the 
right to organize and join unions without interference by employers. 

Unions were successful in their organizing work in the mid-l930s. Membership grew, 
even though there was conflict in the AFL. The conflict arose over the question of whether 
unions should be organized to include all workers in an industry, or should unions be 
organized on the basis of craft or ^11, such as wood working or painting. At its conven- 
tions in 1934 and 1935, the AFL could not resolve the issue. 

« 

CONGRESS OPINDU^TRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

A few weeks after the 1935 convention, six AFL unions and the officers of two 
other AFL unions formed a "Committee for Industrial Organization (GIO)." Its purpose 
was to promote the organization of workers in mass production and unorganized 
industries. 

At its first convention in 1938, the group reorganized as theJ/Congress of Industrial 
Organizations." 

The attack on Pearl Harbor brought labor and management together in a common 
cause. In December 1942, representatives from the AFL, CIO, and Railway Brotherhoods 
worked together on a pommittee to advise the Federal government on providing workers ^ 
for war ind'ustries. 

Union memttership without regard to race, creed, or nationality greatly increased 
during the war; Increased employment of Negroes made it necessary that they be accepted 
by unions on an equal basis if standards of wages and working conditions were to be 
maintained. 

Some unions which had refused to admit Negroes changed their rules and removed 
racial restrictions from their constitutions. The Federal government helped in getting rid of 
discrimination in industry through its Fair Employment Practices Committee. 
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Classroom Quiz 

, 1. Who was Samuel Gompers? 

2. What was the nai^^^of the act, that gave rail workers the right to organize and 
join unions wtrfiout interference by employers? 

(a) Railw9.y Labor Act 

(b) Wagner Act 

(c) Taft-Hartley Act 

3. The growth of the labor movement did not occur without oppositipn. Discuss why. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING - TRADE UNIONS 
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, Ports 
Collective Bargaining - Trade Unrns 



WHAT IS COLLECTIVE BARGAINING? 

The term collective bargaining involves a group of people having similar objectives. 
They discuss and try to agree on how to achieve these objectives with their employers. 
Historically, collective bargaining has usually referred to organized labor. Many collective 
bargaining objectives, however, are used by other groups, such as teachers, lawyers, and 
building contractors. 

As appHed to organized labor, collective bargaining means negotiations between 
employees' representatives and employers for the purpose of establishing mutually 
acceptable terms to govern conditions of employment. 

THE TR/^DE UNION 

A trade or labor union is a group of individuals who have common objectives 
and have banded together as a formal and democratic organization to achieve their goals. 
Just as doctors, lawyers and qprporations have organizations to represent their interests, so 
too do working people have their organizations. 

Unions in the past have taken two different forms. One is an association of people 
performing similar tasks, such as railroad clerks. These are commonly called trade unions 
because they represent people working in similar trades. 

Another form unions take is a^representatives of all those people who work on a 
single product, such as automobiles. Those are usually called industrial unions because 
their members tend to be concentrated in one type of industry. 

For many reasons, the differences between types of unions have lessened in recent 
years. Many unions now represent varieties of workers. 

Labor unions are made up of many local units, which, taken together, are known as 
national or international unions. Local unions or lodges are called that because the 
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members are located in one city or work in a commoa place. People who join local 
unions are members of these locals as well >s members of the larger body. 

Each local unit operates as a separate hbdy in running its own affairs within the 
general framework of the constitution national body. A local lodge has: 

A Ch arter 

A Constitution and By-laws 
Elected Officers 

Op erating Committees „ * 

A Dues Structure 
Operating Rules 

National, or international unions, are made up of all the local unions of that organi- 
zation. Collectively, the locals make up the total union. The central body is usually called 
**headquarters/* or th^ ''national/' or some similar identifying title. 

The national body provides a basic coordinating function for Ahe union. The 
constitution of the grand lodge or international, for example, is the ultimate authority for 
internal union functions. It provides for: •si' 

Election of Officers . . 

Representation of Local Unions^ y/ 

Duties of the P a rent Body ' / 

Com pliance of Locals to Constitution of the International 

The national body provides assistance in particular areas that individual locals 
usually cannot afford. These include collective bargaining, legislative representation, 
research and education, legal, pensions, grievances, and health and welfare. 

AFL-CIO 

I 

Most national unions in this country are members of the American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations or AFL-CHO. 

National and international unions comprise the membership of the AFL-CIO: there 
are no individuals or persons who are direct members. 

The AFL-CIO is governcnl by a Pre.sident, Secretary-Treasurer, and 26 vice-presidents. 
The officnrs traditionally aro olectcd from amonR tho prosidents of tho momber unions. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINIIMG-HOW IT WORKS 



Any individual possessing a given skill can walk in off the street and apply for a 
job with an employer. If the employer is typical, his company will be large and 
have many employees. This means that immediately the individual is one of many. In 
any event, the em^Jojfer probably can, find other people with^similar s-kills tp replace 
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any emploj^ 

AjtiyJndividual is concerned about the conditions of his employment. Ti^(N:^^e 
rate oflpay, hours, working conditions, fringe benefits, and other things to be settled. 

In determining items suc^t^^s rate of pay, who is in a better bargaining position^ 
the single eriiployee or the eniployer? 

Historically, it has been ^hat one individuaKhas little power when 

bargduifng ag^nst an emplo^;^: with many employees. As you saw earlier, the basip 
reason unions were formed was to protect the interests of workers against the 
tendencies of some employers to take advantage of them. • 

Collective batgainipg operates through a group called a trade union-— sltx organization 
of individuals. The Workers collectively |ckmulate their demands—what rates of pay they 
want, w/)rking Conditions, fringe bengfits-^and so on. As one, they then bargain with 
their enrtployer^ / 

Essentially, the body of workers acl^g together makes the sides more even. It 
would.be impractical for an employer to fire his entire work force at once. More 
importan^ily, though, collective bargaining is ^rotecti^ by Federal law. 

First/ — There is a union which is the bargaining agent for the workers. Second, 
there is collective bargaining between the wqrkersVunion and the employer. 

Each worker list^ what he wants in exchange for providing his skill to.the employer. 
This should include a rate of pay, vacations, fringe benefits,:: and so' on. 

Then, all the workers meet to agree on putting everyone's demands into one 

package or list of demands. This list is presented to the employer at the start of 

collective bargaining negotiations. ^ \ 

- . * 

Naturally the employers' tendency is to reduce his costs as much as possible 

Beca^use there are ^people involved in negotiating a jarge number of items, collective 
bargaining has no set pattern or formula. It is a, process Vhiqh depends on the moment, 
the people who are negotiating, and the issues involved. 
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A give and take process is involved". The union, for example, may be willing to give 
in on one item in order to obtain another. The employer may not be willing, for his 
reasons," to give that item, and offers another. 

At some point, both parties agree on a final package-or, they do not. 

If they do iioj^a^ee on terms, the emplpyees have a legal right to deny their labor 
and the employer has a legal right to allow them to do so. This is called a strikSj It is 
the ultimate economic "weapon available to organized workers. 

THE AGREEMENT 

' . . . » " 

If both parties agree to terms, it is called a settlemenC The specific terms are 
written down in what is known as a contract or agreemefit. This agreement covers wages 
and working conditions -for its duration-usually one to three years. 

The contents of a collective bargaining agreement, or contract, usually contaii\ the 

following: i » 

Union as Recognized Agent ^1 
Wages^ , I 

Vacations 

A'* 

Holidays 

Overtime ^ . - 

Working Conditions 
. Health and Welfare Plan • ' ' 

Pension Plan \ ' . 

»» 

Union Check-off (Dues Collection) 
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Part 4 
Railroad Labor 



BACKGROUND 



\ 



The members of labor brotherhoods (unions) who work on Amqriclan raUroads 

are different from other organized labor groups. The difference begins With the fafct 

j 

that they are called brotherhoods rather than unions. This is because iri, the beginning 
of their history, railroad workers t>anded together to help* one another like brothers. 

This difference can be further illustrated today by the presence of stricter Federal 
legislation to govern the operation of the rail brotherhoods as well as the railroads 
themselves. Federal influence extends from the operation of a local brotherhood lodge 
to Federal inv\lvem^n^^in the railway brotherhoods coll^tive bargaining process. 

An exampl'feW Federal involvement is the fact that rail workers are denied the right 
to strike even though workers in other industries have this right. The government claims 
that if the railroads don't run, the country is in trouble. This no-strike custom is the 
result of nearly 100 years of Federal and^^te governments imposing laws on railroad 
labor. 

The following section will briefly describe the history of railway labor to the 
present/ It will also introduce to you a local lodge of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Airline Clerks (BRAC) and how it operates today. 

I 

HISTORY 

Railroad workers organized into labor unions in much the same way as workers in 
other industries. Local groups banded together to discUss mutual problems. After a 
while, similar groups all over the country formed national unions based on their craft 
or type of work they performed. The first such group was formed just before the 
beginning of the Civil War. 
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Their motives for organizing were the same. They realized that as individuals they 
yere subject to whatever the railroads imposed. They realized that by grouping 
together, they (k^vetoped more strength collectively than would have been possible 
if eac;h act^d on his own. 

/It wai in this setting that the first Order of Railway Clerks was organized in 

Misfeouri ih 1899. Their organizing credo was expressed. as 

. / . with reference to the labor* world, there is no difference; we are all 

labon lb-/ and if we would bring the standard of our calling up to the dignity of 
/ • ' 

tl>o {)royos.si()n, we must work and work hard, and if we would accomplish anything, 
wfo must work unitedly." 

I I FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

As you saw in an earlier section, the Federal government ^took an active interest 
jin railroads al nst from the beginning. Congress passed laws and the government set ^ 
up ag.oni'i(»s to rogulate railroad operations. It wasn't long after rail labor unions became 
organized that the government began passing laws affecting the rail brotherhoods. 

It i,s important for you to know these laws because they affect everyone who 
works on the raili*oads. 

The Railway I.abor Act of 1926 is the most important railway labor law because 
it covdrs so much ground. It was me^nt to accomplish the settlement of^ievances 
and colhH'tivi^ bai'gaining negotiation with little or no description of railroad operations. 

In attempting to achieve^ these ends, two very elaborate government agencies 
wf'p' ost;ihlish(Hl. Each in turn has a complex procedure which must be followed. 
Th(»so proc'f^duros are outlined very bri&fty below to give you. an idea of how they work 

National Mediation Board 

Th(^ National Mediation Board (NMB) is designed to negotiate peace at all levels 
ni op(»ratioiis. It rovers both the railroad and airline industries. It provides a code of 
standard procM^durp for handling labor relations in those industries. 
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It is a governmental agency made up of three members appointed by the President. 
Of all government regulatory agencies, the National Mediation Board is ftrobably: the 
most important to railroad labor unions. 

The services of the Bo^d can be called into action by either labor or management. 
These services are used to settle disputes concerning changes in rates of pay, rules, or 

working conditions. The presence of an NMB member is usually requested iii causes of 

' f 

major disputes between the unions.and the carriers. A major dispute is mijtually declared 
when the collective bargaining process has gone as far as it can go, which /ineatis that' 

the unions and the carriers cannot agree. . ; 

/ 

When both sides have made their offers and counter-offers, but no* settlement has 
been reached, the Mediation Board steps in to prevent a strike, or work/ stoppage. An 
elaborate procedure is called for. An Emergency Board is set up, which hears evidence , 
and arguments as in a court of law. When it has all the information available, the 
Board makes its recommendations. Their suggestions as to pay, vacations, or whatever 

* other factors are involved may be accepted or rejected by either or both parties. 

If the railway union does not accept these recommendations it is free to stop work, 
or in other Words, strike. 

» . i 
National Railrpad Adjustment Board 

1« ^ 'I 

The second group, the National Railroad Adjustment Board fui;jctions in cases of 

"minor" disputes between labor and the carriers. They are called mnor because they 

• usually do not result in nation-wide work stoppages. They are no 'less important because^ 
they affecf your wages and rules. 

The Adjustment Board handles cases dealing with interpretati 
disputes falling undef existing.contracts. 

SuppQse, for example, a worker feels she is supt)osed to reoeilve overtime pay for 
extra time worked on a holiday but the carrier disputes that clairrj.^In this situation a 

* . . - ^ I ■ • 

contract or agreement already exists and there is a clause covering holiday payments. 
This is a- legitimate gnevance. ^ , . 

If iSs^th parties are unabl^ to resolve this dispute, it proceeds to the National 
s RailrodB ^Adjustment Board, ^he B'oard is made up of an equal number of 



n of grievances of 
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representatives from labor and management. If they do not resolve it, a neutral third 
party referee is called in to decide the issue. 

The above describes the two major Federal regulatory bodies which most affect 
the operations of railroad labor. The following is a description of the rail brotherhood 
you will be concerned with-Hhe Brotherhood of Railvvay and Airline Clerks, or BRAC. 

t BRAC 

The Brotherho<^>d of Railway, Airline, and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees was founded in 1899 in Missouri as an association to 
protect and further the interests of Railway clerks. At the time they were working 
twelve hours a day for thirty to forty dollars a month. 

Since then Bl^^AC has grown to become the largest transportation union within 
the AFL-CIO. Its membership of more than a quarter of a million people is found 
mainly in the U.S. and Canada. Its male and female membership represents nearly 
every ethnic and foreign group in both countries. 

As you can*see frojn the chart, Hou^ BRAC Operates, it is a democratic union 
built on the active participation of its members and functions to serve the needs of 
its members. 

The two most basic objectives of the union are to negotiate the best possible 
contracts for its members and to insure that these contracts are lived up to. This is 

V 

a 

accomplished through the structure of the union described above. It is a two-way 
street where authority and responsibility flows upward and downward. 

LOCAL LODGES 

Local lodges are made up of members who usually work for the same carrier. 
All of the local lodges have elected pfficers, by-laws, and their own way of operating. 
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System, or District Boards 

All of the local lodges that represent people working for thfe same carrier are 
usually grouped into a System Board of Adjustment. Some extremely large roads have 
subsections called District Boards. 

A System Board is structured to provide a grievance-handling prdrcedure under the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board (described earlier). 

A grievance not settled at the local lodge level, for example, is carried to the 
System Board leveh It is here that representatives of labor and management, and a 
neutral third party, hear both sides of a grievance and make a decision. 

A System Board also functions in the area of collective bargaining. Its officers negotiate 
with the carrier on the subject qf working rules, agreements, and benefits. 

- % 
Grand Lodge 

The Grand Lodge is the principle operating organization of the international union. 
It operates under an elected council of officers consisting of: - 
j President - C.L. Dennis 

/ Secretary-Treasurer - D.J. Sullivan • 

Eleven Vice-Presidents, and 'a Board of Trustees. The Executive Council is elected 

« 

^t a convention of delegates selected by the membership. The Council carries out the 
business of the international between conventions,- which are held every fo'Jr years. 

The business of the union is large and covers m^ny different fields. The most 
important types of business are: 

Collective bargaining Organizing 
Grievance Procedures Industry Relations 

Internal Administration - Finances Legal 
Publications International Affairs 

Legislation - 'Research arid Education 

Each of these functions requiijes the use- of people with special knowledge. Each , 
function is^' necessaiy service to efach and every member. The total of all the separate 
functions represents the function of the union as a whole in fulfilling its. obligation ' . 
to the members. , . 
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HOW BRAG OPERATES 



MEMBERSHIP 

SUPREME AUTHORITY THROUGH CONVENTION OELEGATCS 



QUADRENNIAL CONVENTION 



EXECUTIVE (iOUNCIL 



INT'L 
VICl * PRESIDENTS 



INTIL PRiSlDENT 
Principal Executive Officer 



CANADIAN 
DIVISION 

1 VlciPrii. 
1 TRUSTEE 



EXPRESS 
DIVISION 

1 VIci-Prci. 
1 TRUSTEE 



INT'L 
SEC'TY-TREAS. 



rz 



BOARD 
of 

TRUSTEES 



RAILWAY CLERKS 

7 Vice-Prii. 
4 TRUSTEES 



SYSTEM BOARDS 



I 

/ 



TO 
DIVISION 

2 Vici-Prci. 
1 TRUSTEE 

~T~ 



TRANSPORT 
DIVISION 
I TRUSTS 



SYSTEM DIVISIONS 



L 



UUCD 
SERVICES 
DIVISION 



4)JSTRICT BOARDS 



General Cliairmefi 
Associations 



State Leg. 
Committees 



7^ 



District Councils 



\ 



[local lodges] \ | local DIVISIONS 



LOCAL DISTRICTS 



MEMBERSHIP 

SUPREME AUTHORITY THROUGH CONVENTION DELEGATES 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



' . Port 5 

Q\oii<\x\i of Selected Labor Union Related Terms 

ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS BENEFITS (SICK BENEFITS) 

Regular payments to workers who lose time frpm work due to off-the-job 
.'disabilities through accident or sickness, e.g., $50 a week for up to 26 weeks of 
disability. Usually insured and part of a private group health and insurance plan 
' financed in whole or in part by the employer. 

ACCIDENTAL DEATH AND DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS 

An extra lump-sum payment made under many group life insurance plans for loss of 
life, limb, or sight as a direct result of an accident. Coverage is usually for both 
occupational and nonoccupational accidents, but may be limited to the latter. 

AGREEMENT (COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENT; UNION CONTRACT) ^ 
Written contract between an employer (or an association of employers) and a union 
(or unions), usually for a definite term, defining conditions of employment (wages, 
hours, vacations, holidays, overtime payments, working conditions, etc.), fights of 
workers and union, and procedures to be followed in settling disputes^ or handling * 
issues that arise during the life of the contract. 

APPRENTICE 

A person, usually a young man, who enters into agreement to learn a skilled trade 
and to achieve a journeyman status through supervised training and experience, 
usually for a specified period of time. Practical training Is supplemented by related 
technical off-the-job instruction. 

APPRENTICE RATES " 

Schedule of rates applicable to workers being given formal apprenticeship training. 
Usually set so as to permit a gradual rise to the journeyman rate. 
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ARBITRATION (VOLUNTARY, COMPULSORY) 

Method of settling labor-management disputes through recourse to an impartial 
third party, whose decision is usually final and binding. Arbitration is voluntary 
when both parties agree to submit disputed issues to arbitration, and compulsory if 
required by law. 

ASSESSMENT 

Special charge levied by a union on its members to meet financial needs not covered 
by regular dues. 

AUTOMATIC PROGRESSION • 
I 

Policy by which rates of pay of workers in jobs with established rate ranges are 
increased automatically at fixed time intervals. Also used to refer to automatic move- 
ment from tr^nee rate to job classification rate or to the n^mum of 




AUTOMATION 

As used by engineers, applied to several types of technical developments; including 
Xa) a continuous-flow production process which integrates various mechanisms to 
produce a finished item with relatively few or no worker operations, usually through 
electronic control; (b) self -regulating machines that can perform highly precise 

' operations in sequence; and (c) el(|ctroni<! computing machines, 

1 

BACK PAY j 

Payment of part or all of the wages for a particular^^or period of time, arising from 
arbitration, court, or board awards, grievance settlements, errors in computation of 
pay, misinterpretation of wage legislation, etc. 

^ BARGAINING AGENT 

Union designated by an appropriate government agency, such as thP National Labor 
Relations Board, or recognized voluntarily by the employer, as the exclusive 
representative of all employees in the bargaining unit for purposes of collective 
bargaining, . 

BARGAINING RIGHT 
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BARGAINING UNIT 

Group of employees in a craft, department, plant, firm, or industry recognized by 
the employer or group of employers, or designated by an authorized agency such as 
tUfe National Labor Relations Board, as appropriate for representation by a union for 
purposes of collective bargaining. 

BASP RATE 

Amount of pay for work performed during a unit of time. e.g.. hour, day. week, 
month, or year. 

BUMPING (ROLLING) 

* Practice that allows a senior employee (in ranking or length of service) to displace a 
juhior employee in another job or department during a layoff or reduction in force. 

CHECKOFF • 

Practice whereby the employer, by agreement with the union (and upon written 
authorization from each employee where required by law or agreement); regularly 
withholds union dues from employees' wages and transmits these funds-to the union, 
Checkoff is a common practice in organized establishments and is not dependent 
upon the existence of a formal union security clause. The arrangement may^so 
provide for deductions of initiation fees and assessments. 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

Method whereby representatives of the employees (the union) and employer 
determine the conditions of employment through direct negotiation, normally 
resulting in a written contract setting forth the wages, hours, and other conditions to 
be observed for a set period. The term is also applied to union-maQjtgement dealings 
during the term of the agreement. 

COMPANY UNION ^ 

Term used to designate a labor organisation that is organized, financed, or dominated 
by the employer and is thus suspected of being an agent of the company rather than 
the workers. This practice is prohibited under the Labor Management Relations Act, 
1947. The term also survives as a derogatory charge leveled against a union suspected 
of bVing weak. 
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CONTINUOUS BARGAINING COMMITTEES 

(INTERIM COMMITTEES) 

Committees established by management and union in a collective bargaining relation- 
ship to keep the agreement under constant review, and to discuss possible contract 
changes, long in advance of the contract expiration date^ May provide for third-party 
participation. 

CONTINUOUS OPERATIONS 
(ROUND-THE-CLOCK OPERATIONS) 

Necessary plant operations (powrerhoUse, maintenance, protection, etc.) that must 

continue to function on a 24 hours a day, 7 days a week basis. 

COOLING-OFF PERIOD 

A period of time which must elapse before a strike or lockout can begin or be , 
resumed, by agreement or by law. The term derives from the hope that the tensions 
of unsuccessful negotiation wilf subside in time and that a work stoppage will be 

averted, 

•> 

CRAFT 

Usually, a skilled occupation requiring a thorough knowledge of processes involved 
in the work, the exercise of considerable independent judgment. Usually a high degree 
of manual dexterity, and, in some instances, extensive responsibility for valuable 
product or equipment. 

CRISIS BARGAINING ^ 

Term used to characterize collective bargaining taking place ijnder the shadow ^f an ^ 
imminent strike deadline, as distinguished from extended negotiations in which ^oth 
parties enjoy ample time to present and discuss their positions. 

DEATH BENEFIT 

Payment, usually a lump sum provided to a worker's beneficiary, in the event of his 
death. May 'be provided by a pension plan or another type of employer-sponsored 
welfare plan, or hy a union to its members. 

\ 
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DISABILITY RETIl^EMENT . " 

Retirement because of physical inability to perform a job. ^ 

V. DISABILITY 

Any injury or illness, temporary or permanent, which prevents a, worker from 
carry^g on his usual occupation. 

DISCHARGE 

f Dismissal of a worker from his employment. Term implies discipline for unsatisfa^ctory 
I performance, and is thus usually limited to. dismissals for causes such as insubordina- 
tion, absenteeism, inefficiency. ^ 

DISCRIMINATION ' 

Term applied to "prejudice against or unequal treatment of workers in hiring, 
employment, pay, or conditions of work, because of race, national origin, creed, 
color, sex, age, union membership or activity, or any other .characteristic not ^ 
V. related to ability or job performance. 

DISPUTE (LABOR) ^ 

Any disagreement between union and management which requires resolution in one 
way or another; e.g., inability to agree on contract terms, an unsettled grievance, etc. 

DUAL UNIONISM ^ " , ... 

' A charge (usually a punishable offense) leveled at a union member or officer who 
seeks or accepts membership or position in a rival union, or otherwise attempts to 
undermine a union by helping its rival, 

EARNINGS (HOURLY, DAILY, WEEKLY, ANNUAL, AVERAGE, GROSS, STRAIGHT- 
TIME, COMPENSATION) « 

In general, the pay of a worker for services performed during a sp^ecific perio^ of 
time. Hourly, daily, weekly, annual— Period of time to which earnings figures relate. 
' Average— usually the totaV earnings of a group of workers divided by number of 
workers in the group. Gross— usually total earnings, including, where applicable, over- 
^me. payments, shift differentials, production bonuses, cost-of-living allowances, 
commissions, etc. Straight time— n^aWy gross earnings excluding overtime payments, 
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EARNINGS (Continued) 

shift differentials, and other payments. Compensaf/on-encompasses the entire range 
of wages and benefits, both current and defei^ed, which workers receive from their 

1^ employrnent. 

ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 1964 

An act "to mobilize the human and financial resources of the Nation to combat 
poverty in the United. States." An"imp8(rtant part of this art, thp work-training 
pr;>|ram (administered by the U.S. Department of Labor), is directed 
encouraging young unemployed persons (age 16-21, inclusive) to stay in school, or 
obtain jateexperience, that would prepare them for meaningful work. Includes^ 
Job Corps. « 

ECONOMIC STRIKES \ \ 

Union -authorized strikes to bring about changes in wagesf^tffs, or working 
conditions, usually associated with contract negotiations. 

EMERGENCY BOARDS ' 

Under the Railway Labor Act, the Kesident, upon notification by the National • 
^ j^ediation Board that a contract negotiation dispute threatens seriously to interrupt 
interstate commerce, may appoint an emergency board to investigate and report 
within 30 days. During this period, and for 30 days after the board reports, no 
change may be made in the conditions underlying the dispute, except by agreement 
. 'of the parties. 

EMPLOYEE • ^ 

General term for an employed wage earner. Used interchangeably with "worker'' in 

the context of a work situation. 
. t> ■ . 

EMPLOYER 

General term* for any individual, corporation, or other operating group, that hires 
workers (employees). The terms "employer'' and "management" are often used 
interchangeably when there is no intent to draw a distinction betweei? owners and 
managers. ^ . 
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ENTRANCE RATE 

Hourly rate at which new employees are hired, at times referred to las probationary 
or hirjng rate. It may apply to the establishment as a whole or to a particular 
occupation. ' . 

'health and insurance plan (WELFARE PLAN) * * 

^ A program of providing financial protection to the worker and his. family against 
death, illness, accidents, and other risks, in which the costs are borne, in whole or 
in part, by the employer. 



HOLIDAY. PREMIUM PAY 

Pay to wor^rs at premium rates (e.g., double time) for work on holidays. 

HOSPITILIZATION BENEFITS 

Plan that provides workers, and^ many clases their dependents, with hospital room 
and board, (e.g., semiprivate room) or cash allowances toward the cost of such care 
(e.g., $15-$20 pervday)'for a specified number of days (21-36), plus the full cost of 
specified services. ' * ^ ^ 

HOURLY RATE \ 

Usually, the rate of pay, expressed iii dollars and cents per hour, for manuaji and 
other workers paid on a time basis. Term is\lso used at times to designate the ' 

earned rate per hour under incentive methods of wage payment.' 

• - ■ ) ; • 

HUMAN R^ILATIONS ' • 

Term -applied to a broad jarea of managerial effort and research dealing with the 
social and psychological relations among people at work. Its practical application at 
the work level includes improving personal relationship, reducing friction, improving 
organization, and thereby enhancing efficiency. 

HUMAN RELATIONS COMMITTEES 

Continuing committees of union and management set up by agreement to study 
problems, and to make joint recommendations to negotiators for contract 
improvements. 
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INDUSTRYWIDE BARGAINING 

Negotiations between an employers' group and a union resulting in an agreement 
covering an entire "industry" or a substantial part thereof, e.g., all Qass I railroads. 

INITIATION FEE 

Payment to the union required of a worker when he joins, usually as set forth in the 
■ union's constitution. The Labor Management Relations Act prohibits excessive or 
discriminatory fees where workers are required to join the union to remian employed, 
as in a union shop. . ■ ^ 

INTERNATIONAL UNION . ■ 

A union claiming jurisdiction both witTiin the United States and outside (usually in 
Canada). Sometimes.the term is loosely applied to all national unions; tljat is, 
"international" arid "national" are used interchangeably. 

JOB ANALYSIS 

' ' V Systematic study of a job to discover its specifications, its mental, physical, and 
skill requirements, its reMion tb other jobs in the plant, etc., usually forVage 
/ setting or job simplification purposes. ...^ 

JOB CLASSIFICATION ^ 

Arrangement^ of tasks in an establishment or "industry into a limited series of jobs or 
occupations, rated in tern^ of skill, responsibility, experience, training, and simil:^ ^ 
considerations, usually for wage sgtti^g purposes. 

JOB DESCRIPTION 

A written statement listing the elements of a particular job or 'occupation, e.g.^ 
purpose, duties, equipment used, qualifications, training, physical and mental 
clemands, working coiiditions, etc. 

' JOB^ EVALUATION (JOB GRADING; JOB RATING) 

Determination of the relative importance or ranking of jobs in an establishment, for 
wage setting purposes, by systematically rating them on the basis of selected factors, 
such as skill, responsibility, experience, etc. ' 
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■ listing of z^vailabj^e jobs, usually on a bulletin board, so that employees may bid for 

• \ « ' V 

■promotion or\transfer to them. 

JUST CAUSE \ ' 

^ Good or fair reasons for. discipline. This term is commonly used in agreement pro- 
visions safeguarding workers from unjustified discharge or punish ment/Usually 
includes such offenses as insubordination, fighting, inefficiency, etc. 
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LAYOFF (REDUCTION IN FORCE) 

Involuntary separation from employment for a temporary or indefinite period, 
resulting from no fault of the workers, ^Although "layoff" usually implies eventual 
recall of workers to their jobs, the term is occasionally used for separations plainly 
signifying permanent loss of jobs, as- in plant shutdowns. Reduction in force usually 
signifies permanent layoff. 

LIFE INSURANCE PLAN ' 

Group term insurance coverage for employees, paid for in who^B or in part by the 
employer, providiiTg a lump-sum payment to a worker's beneficiary in the event of 
his death, 

• LOCAL UNION (LOCAL, CHAPTER, LODGE) 

Labor organization composing the members of a union within a particular area or 
- establishriient, which has been chartered by, and is affiliated with, a national or 
international union. 

LOCKOUT (JOINT LOCKOUT) , ' 

A temporary withholding ot work, or denial of employment to a group of workers, 
by an employer during a labor dispute in orc^er to compel a settlement at, or close 
to, the employer's terms, A joint lockout is such an action undertaken at the same 
time by a group of employers. 

MANAGEMENT ' . - 

t 

Term applied to the employer and- his representatives, or to corporation executives 
who are responsible for the administration and directi6n of an "enterprise. 
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MASTER AGREEMENT 

' A single or uniform collective bargaining agreement covering a number of plants of a 
single employer or the members of an employers' association. 

MEDIATION (CONCILIATION) 

An attempt by a third party to help^ in negotiations or in the settlement of *a dispute 
between employer and union thorough suggestion, advice, or othe^ v/ays of stimulating 
agreement, short of dictating its provisions (a characteristic of arbitration). Most of 
the mediation in the United States Is undertaken through Federal and State mediation 
agencies. * ' 

MEDIATOR 

Term used to designate person y/ho undertakes mediation of a dispute. Conciliation-^ 
in praclitice, synonomous with mediation; the term lives on mainly in the name of the 
chief mediation agency. 

MEDICAL BENEFITS • ) , 

Plans which provide wojrkers, and- in many cases their dependents, with specified 
medical care (other than that connected with surgery) or a cash allowance t<iward 
the cost of doctors' visits. Generally part of a health and insurance prpgramV 

MINIMUM WAGE „ ' ^ / 

Rate of pay, established by law or through collective bargaining, below Mich / 
workers cannot be employed. Exceptions are frequently made for l^M^]^ and / 
handicapped workers. Usually expressed as an hourly rate. '\ \ I ' ) / 

NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 

Agency established by the Railway Labor Act, 1926, to provide aid in settling 
disputes between railway and airline companies and unions over union representation, 
negotiation of changes in agreements, and interpretation of agreements reached 
through mediation. 
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NATIONAL. RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARD 

' Federal agency established in 1934 whicli functions as a board of arbitration, handing 
down final and binding decisions and interpretation of agreements, in the railroad 
industry. Board is composed of 36 members, 18 of whomje present and are pajd by 
the carriers and 18 by national railway labor organizations. 

ORGANIZER (UNION ORGANIZED) 

Employee of a union or federation (usually paid, but sometimes a volunteer) whose 
duties incljJde recruiting new members for the union, assisting in forming unions in 
nonunion companies, assisting in campaigns for union recognition, etc. 

OVERTIME 

Work performecj in excess of basic workday or workweek, as. defined by law, 
^ collective bargaining agreement. Or company policy. Sometimes applied to work 
performed On Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays at premium rates. 



OVERTIME PAY (PREMIUM OVERTIME PAY) / 
Payment at premium rates (e.g., time and one-half, double time) for work defined ,^3 
overtime. * 

PACKAGE SETTLEMENT 

Term used to describe the total money value (usually quoted jn cents per hour) of a 
change in wages and supplementary benefits negotiated by a union in a contract 
renewal or reopening. 

PAID HOLIDAYS ' 

Holidays are days ot special religious, cultural, social, or patri^ic significance on which 
work or business ordinarily ceases. Paid holidays arfe those, Wablished by agreement , 
or by company policy, for which workers receive their full daily jmy without working. 
• Half-day holidays are also common. ^ 
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PAID VACATIONS 

Excused Wave of absence of aiweek or more, with full pay, granted to workers 
annually for purposes of rest ^nd recreation. Paid vacations are provided in private 
industry by collective bargaining agy^ements or company policy, not by law. 
Vacations are frequently graduated by length of service, e.g.,>l^ week of vacation 
after 1 year's service; 2 weeks afte^ 5 years; SVeeks after 15 years; and 4 weeks 
after 25 years, | 

PAST SERVICE 

Under a pension plan, years of employment or credited service pnor to the 
establishment of the plan or a change in the plan's benefits. 

PAYROLL DEDUCTIONS 

Amounts withheld from employees' earnings by the employer for social security, 
Federal income taxes, and other governmental levies; also may include union dues, 
group insurance premiums^ and other authorized wage assignments. 

PAYROLL PERIOD / 

Frequency with which /worker's wages are calculated and paid, usually weekly, 

biweekly, or semimoi;^thly. 

PICKETING , 

Patrolling near employer's place of business by union- members (pickets) to publicize 
the existence of a labor dispute, persuade workers to join the union or the strike, 
discourage customers from buying or using employer's goods or service, etc. 

RATIFICATION ^ . 

Formal approval of a newly negotiated agreement by vote of the union members 

affected. 
RECALL 

Process of bringing laid-off employees back to work, usually based on the same 
principles that governed' order of layoff, e.g., last worker laid off is first to be 
recalled. 
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RETIREMENT 

Withdrawal from working life or from a particular employment because of old age, 
. disability, etc., with an income. Normal retirement is retirement for age, usually at 
age 65 or later. 

SENIORITY • • . 

Term used to* designate an employee's status relative to othej employees, as in 
determining order of promotion, layoff, vacations, etc. Straight seniority-seniority 
acquired solely through length of service. Qualified seniority— other factors such as 
ability considered with length of service. 

SHIFT (TOUR OF DUTY, STINT, TRICK, TURN) ' ' 

Term applied to the daily working schedule of a plant or its employees. Day shift-- 
usually the 'daylight hours; evening shift-^ork schedule ending at or near midnight; 
night (graveyard) shift-^ork schedule starting at or near midnight. Fixed shift— 
scheduled hours remain the same, week after week. Rotating shift— practice whereby 
cre\vs change their hours at periodic intervals. Split shift— daily work schedule divided 
into two parts or more. Swing shift^he fourth or rdtating shift used on continuous 
7-day or "round-the-clock" operations. 

SHOP RULES (WORKING RULES) 

EitheV reguloitibns, established by' an employer dealing with day-to-day conduct in the 
plant— operations, safety, hygiene, records, etc.— or working rules set forth in 
collective bargaining agreements and in some union constitutions. 

3ICK LEAVE 

P^eriod of time during which a worker may be absent without loss of job or seniority 
\i unable to work because of illness or accident. A pqid'sick leave plan provides for 
full or partial pay for such absence, usually up to a stipulated maximum. 
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STRIKE (WILDCAT, OUTLAW, QUICKIE, SLOWDOWN, SYMPATHY, 

SITDOWN, GENERAL) ' 

Temporary stoppage of work by a group of employees (not necessarily members of a 
union) t6 express a grievance, enfprce a demand for changes Jn the conditions of 
. employment, obtain recognition, or resolye a dispute with management. Wildcat or 
outlqw strike— ^ strike not sanctioned by union and one which violates agreement. 
Quicfeie sfnfee-~a spontaneous or unannounced strike. Slowdown-— a deliberate, 

<• , reduction of output \vithout an actual strike in order to force concession fron^ ' 
employer. Sympathy sfrife^— strike of workers not directly involved in a ^pute, but 
whojansh to demonstrate worker Solidarity or bring additional 'firessure upon 
company involved. Sitdown sfnfee— strike during which workers stay inside the plant 
or workplace, but refuse to work or allow others to do so. General strike-strike 
involving all organized workers in a community or country (rare in the United 
States). IVa/feouf— same as strike. 

STRIKEBRvEAKER (SCAB, FINK) , 

Worker or person on hire who accepts employment or continues to work in .a plant 
where an authorized strike is in process, filling the job of a striker and knowingly ^ 
assisting in defeating the strike. . ^ 

STRIKE DEADLINE ^ 
Time set by the union for beginning a strike if a satisfactory settlement is nqt reached. 
Typically, this is, at midnight of the last day of the contract term or the start of the ' 
next day's first shift. 

STRIKE NOTICE ^ . , * 

Formal notice^ of an intention to strike, presented by the union to the employer, or 
to the appropriate Federal Governnient agency, e.g., the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. \. 

STRIKE VOTE - . \ ' 

Vote conducted among members of a union to S^q|;mine whether or not a strike 
should be called. 
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TIME AND ONE-HALF , j * 

Bremium rate consisting of one and one-half times the employee's regular rate. For 
example, if worker's regxilar rate is $3 an hour, an hour's work at time and one-half 
' , would yield $4.50, of which $1.50 is the premium. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE (UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION) 

Joint Federal-State program, established in 1935 under the Social Security Act and 
subject to the standards set forth in the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, under which 
State-administered funds obtained through payroll taxes provide payments to eligible ^ 
unemployed persons for specified periods of time. Levels of benefits and tax rates 
are established by each State. Generally excluded groups include, among others, 
railroad workers (covered by Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act), agricultural 

* workers. State and municipal en\ployees, and workers in nonprofit institution^^. 'Hie 
o Federal part of the program is administered by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE 

Action by either an employer or union which violates the provisions of National or 
State labor relations acts, such as refusal to bargain^in good faith. Vnfa^ labor 
practice strike— ^ strike caused, at least in part, by an employei^'s unfair labor 
practice. • ^ ' ^ , 

* UNION (TRADE UNI0N,'LAB0R UNION, LABOR ORGANIZATION) 

Any organization Jn which' workers participate as members, which exists for the 
purpose of dealing with employers concerning grievances, wages, hours, and conditions 
of employment. Unions are voluntary organizations and need no license' from the 
government to operate. Unions may incorporate if they wish. 

UNION DUES 

Foe paid periodically, usually monthly, by members of a union, typically as a 
condition of continued membership. Each union sets its own dues requirements. 
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UNION MEMBER J 
A union member may be defined in broad terms as a worker who has metf the 
union's qualifications for membership, has joined the union, and has maintained his 
membership rights. Each union usually determines its own quafific^tipr)/ In general, 
dues-paying members are those who pay dues ±o the union on a re^lar basis. 
Members in good standing include dues-paying members and members exempted for 
various reasons (unemployed, on strike, ill, etc.) but still earned on the union rolls 
as* full-fledged members. Book members are those listed on tl^e union rolls, dues- , 
paying or not. 

UNION RATE (SCALE) 

Minimum rate (hourly or weekly) paid to qualified workers in a specific occupation 

or trade under the terms of a union agreement. 

* /> 

UNION RECOGNITION . 

Employer acceptance of a union as the representative of his employees, tbe first step 
in the establishment of a collective bargaining. relationship. 

$ 

UNION SECURITY' 

Protection of a union's status in the collective bargaining agreement. 

UPGRADING 

Process of raising the pay level of a job relative to other jobs or of advancing 
workers to jobs with higher skills and rates of pay.' ' 

'i 

WASHINGTON JOB PROTECTION AGREEMENT' 

Negotiated in railroad industry in 1936, and still in effect, this plan provides 
dlBplOT^ment and severance allowances to employees required to accept a new position 
or separated from employment because of unification, consolidation, merger, or 
pooling of separate facilities, operations, or services. 
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WELFARE PLAN (EMPLOYEE-BENEFIT PLAN) 

- k. 

General term usually covering health and insurance plans and other types of 
employee-benefit plans. The Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act specifically 
defines welfare plans for purposes of compliance, but the term is often used loosely 
outside of law. 

WORK STOPPAGE , ■ 

A temporary halt to work, initiated by workers or employer, in the form of a strike 
ot lockout. This term was adopted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to replace 
I'strikes and lockouts." In aggregate figures, "work stoppages" usually means 
"strikes and lockouts, if any," as applied to a single stoppage, rt usually means strike 
or Jockout unless it is clear that it can only be one. 

» 

WORKWEEK 

" Usually, the expected or actual period of employment for the week, generally 
. expressed in number of hours. Some uses of the term may relate to the outside 
dimensions of a week (e.g., 7 consecutive days). 
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